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DANEBURY, TOM CANNON’S FORMER RESIDENCE 
(Photograph by W, A. Rouch) 


Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLVI.—_TOM CANNON 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir will have been understood that one object of the production of 
this Series is to provide material for an authentic history of the 
modern Turf; and it need scarcely be said that there would be a 
great gap if Tom Cannon of Danebury, to give him his familiar title, 
were omitted. Tom Cannon is of Danebury no more, his tenancy 
of that famous home of sport having been terminated by the whim of 
an eccentric lady who happened to own the place, and had it in her 
power to put an end, not only to Tom Cannon’s residence, but to the 
meetings of the Bibury Club on the course where it attained 
the height of its popularity. A gentleman who trains horses, 
Mr. Frederick Withington, now lives at Danebury, as readers 
unacquainted with the fact were made aware by the article I 
NO. CLXIX. VOL. XXIX.—August 1909 
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wrote about my friend last year in this Series; but to the great 
regret of Stockbridge and dwellers in the country round about it, 
the Bibury Meeting was driven away, and the neighbourhood suffers 
loss accordingly, whilst on the other hand it is exceedingly difficult 
to see how the cause of morality has been furthered from the lady’s 
point of view, seeing that horses are still trained on the downs. 

I have said that these are authentic records, and may perhaps 
venture to hope that they bear that impress on their face; but they 
do not convince everybody. Not long since I read a criticism on 
what I had ventured to write about Pretty Polly. The critic of my 


SHOTOVER, WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1882—TOM CANNON UP 


article said that he had been informed, by someone who had heard 
from someone else, who had been told by another person who had 
access to exclusive information, that my account of the mare’s train- 
ing was sadly wanting in accuracy. I spent a day with Mr. Peter 
Gilpin, who took down his trial book to refresh his memory, and 
kindly gave me the details which I noted at the time and duly pub- 
lished. I chanced, moreover, to be familiar with them because 
Major Eustace Loder had previously been good enough to tell me 
the same thing. My critic’s exclusive information was from a 
source so extraordinarily exclusive that the mare’s owner and 
trainer had not access to it. I can say no more, except that readers 
must accept whichever version they please, 
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There is so much to be written about Tom Cannon that I 
make a mental calculation of space to be filled and material to fill 
it, with a feeling that adequate accomplishment of the task is im- 
possible. Tom Cannon is “‘ going strong” to-day ; but it is precisely 
fifty years this month since he left home, a boy of thirteen, to 
embark on the perilous enterprises of Turf life, which he has sur- 
mounted so triumphantly as to make his name one of the most 
indelible in the annals of racing. Half a century ago there lived an 
artist with sporting tendencies, or a sportsman with artistic tenden- 
cies—for it is difficult to say which is the more correct description— 
named Sextie; he painted pictures—how admirably will be judged 
from some of the illustrations to this article, allowing for their trans- 
ference from colour to photography, and from photography to 


MARES AND FOALS AT DANEBURY 


process-reproduction—and also owned and trained the horses 
depicted and others. Mr. Sextie was a friend of Tom’s father, used 
to paint portraits of the Queen’s horses at Windsor, where the 
Cannon family lived, and so the acquaintance arose. 

It was as long since as August 1860 that Tom Cannon, 
3 st. 13 lb., rode his first race, on Mr. Sextie’s Mavourneen, the owner 
then running under the name of “Mr. J. Williams,” and the first 
attempt was very unsuccessful. The mare struck into something in 
front of her and came down heavily; she had been prominent in the 
race, the going was very deep, and the others passed over the fallen 
boy. I suppose a little allowance must be made for Tom Cannon’s 
description of this essay ; according to his account, people crossing 
the course after the race saw some colours sticking up out of the mud, 
and on investigating further discovered that there was a boy inside 
them. He was dragged up, cleaned, and generally rehabilitated, 
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being so little the worse for it that next day he won his first race on 
a horse of Lord Portsmouth’s called My Uncle. There were three 
heats before the not very magnificent stakes were landed; the first 
Tom Cannon won by a head, in the second the judge was unable to 
separate the first two, the third he carried off successfully by half a 
length ; which certainly seems to show that the two horses ran well 
up to their form. Mr. Sextie soon after this left Newmarket, where 
he had been training, for Marlborough, and became associated with 
Mr. Brayley, famous in racing history as the owner who after land- 
ing a race threw himself down on the ground and declared that he 


ALFRED DAY ON ANDOVER, WELLS ON THE HERMIT, JOHN GULLY ON HACK, 
JOHN DAY STANDING 


was “tired of winning ’’—a situation in which not all owners have 
been fortunate enough to find themselves. 

Tom Parr, another name great in racing history, was also more 
or less connected with this stable, and for him Tom Cannon won 
his first important race, the Manchester Cup of 1863, on Isoline, 
among those behind being that great mare Caller Ou, who had won 
the Leger two years previously. John Day then trained at Dane- 
bury, and sometimes Mr. Brayley, having many horses, was accus- 
tomed to lend animals to try with, that being Tom Cannon’s first 
introduction to the establishment over which he subsequently 
reigned. It was in the year following his success on Isoline that he 
was put on Ackworth, in the Cesarewitch trial, was given the mount 
in the handicap, and finished third to Lioness, after which the late 
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Marquis of Hastings bought the horse in the hope of winning the 
Cambridgeshire. The late owners had naturally backed it for the 
shorter handicap, and were rather dismayed to hear that Lord 
Hastings proposed to put up Tom Cannon in the race. They 
endeavoured to dissuade him from running the risk of having the 
horse ridden by a comparatively inexperienced boy ; but the Marquis 
replied that the youthful jockey had ridden remarkably well in the 
Cesarewitch, and should have the chance of distinguishing himself. 
His kindly consideration was justified, for after a hard fight Ack- 
worth got home by a head from Baron Rothschild’s Tomato, in a 
field of thirty-eight ; and Tom Cannon, it may be said, never after- 
wards looked back. 

His skill was, in fact, thoroughly appreciated. All men who 
have had much to do with racing are aware how important it is to 
find trial riders who can give an accurate idea of what has happened 
in a gallop, and in this respect Tom Cannon speedily proved his 
worth. A horse at Danebury about this time, of whom little was 
thought, was Lecturer; the champion of the stable was a four-year- 
old called The Duke, who tried Rustic for the Derby, incidentally 
giving him—Rustic being then a three-year-old—azi lb., and it was 
in this gallop that the merit of Lecturer was first made evident, 
though there was some reluctance to believe it at the time. Before 
the race (we have now come to 1866) it was supposed to be a ques- 
tion between Lord Lyon and Rustic, generally known as ‘ The 
Lord” and “ The Lout’’; but, as history records, the Lord won the 
Derby, the Lout, Tom Cannon up, being third. Lecturer, however, 
was a fine stayer, and, tried with Ackworth and others, showed what 
a great chance he had for the Cesarewitch, which was supposed to 
be a good thing that year for the late Mr. Swindell’s Proserpine, 
trained by William Day, Tom Cannon's uncle by marriage. 

The Proserpine party were indeed full of confidence when they 
arrived at Newmarket, and William Day heard with much conster- 
nation from his brother John what sort of a horse Lecturer was. 
Proserpine had been backed to win a fortune, but William Day 
quite realised that if the Lecturer trials were correct—and the first 
had been proved by a second gallop—he had a very remote chance ; 
and I remember his telling me that he admitted as much to Lord 
Hastings, asking, moreover, to be allowed to stand a pony in the 
Lecturer commission, further intimating that he hoped Lord 
Hastings would not mind letting him have the 40 to 1 at which the 
commission had started—a somewhat bold request, to which, how- 
ever, the kindly marquis generously agreed. It is well known how 
Lecturer won with 7st. 3 lb. on his three-year-old back, a weight 
which he would not have had but for the interposition of Mr. Hodg- 
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man, who was accustomed in those days to give Admiral Rous the 
benefit of his investigations, not to say touting. The Admiral had 
thrown in Lecturer with a stone less than he subsequently carried, 
and showed Mr. Hodgman his handicap as it stood. The weak spot 
was immediately detected. ‘‘ What are you doing with this horse 
down there?”” Mr. Hodgman remarked, pointing to ‘“ Lecturer 
6st. 31b.” ‘* He will win up there,” he said, putting his finger in the 
middle of the handicap; so Lecturer went up a stone, and neverthe- 
less won comfortably. 

About this time Tom Cannon had fallen in love with John 
Day’s daughter, who subsequently became his wife, and the 
mother of Mornington Cannon and other well-known bearers of 


STOCKBRIDGE RACECOURSE 


the name. The meetings of the lovers were not always under 
the paternal roof. One day they had an appointment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Danebury, and in order to keep it the enterprising 
Tom had hired a phaeton drawn by a smart pair of roan ponies, 
which had to make a rapid journey in order to arrive in time. 
Some miles from the trysting place one of them fell so hope- 
lessly lame that he could go no farther; he was consequently 
unharnessed and left by the way, Tom endeavouring to complete 
the journey with the other on one side of the pole. But this other 
absolutely declined to proceed without his companion; he would go 
backwards willingly enough, but not forward at any price, and after 
twice upsetting the conveyance into the ditch it was impressed upon 
his energetic driver that the thing could not be done. Tom there- 
fore unfastened the traces, took him out, put the gear in the trap, and 
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mounting bare-backed, galloped off to his appointment, arriving only 
about ten minutes late. But this is only incidentally connected with 
racing. 

It was in these early days that Tom made his first acquaintance 
with the French Turf. In 1866—prior, that is, to Lecturer’s Cesare- 
witch—the Duke of Beaufort had a colt in the Grand Prix named 
Ceylon. Tom went over to ride, and easily carried off the race in a 
field of eleven. This was the first of the five races for the Grand Prix 
which he won, the others being on Mr. W. R. Marshall’s Trent in 
1874, on Prince Soltykoff’s Thurio in 1878, on the Duc de Castrie’s 
Frontin in 1883, and the same owner's Little Duck in the following 
year. 

These successes were peculiarly grateful to the jockey, because 
in every case the owner so cordially appreciated his good work. One 
of my recollections is of the French Duke’s secretary visiting San- 
down the day before the Grand Prix in 1883 to induce Tom Cannon 
to accept the mount; for at this time he was an extraordinarily 
busy man, with some eighty horses, most of them his own property, 
in training at Danebury, and many engagements to ride in England. 
It was a profitable excursion. The fee was five hundred guineas, 
with, of course, an opportunity of backing the winner ; and riding at 
Sandown on Saturday he could be on his own downs again on the 
Monday. The secretary was instructed to make everything smooth 
and comfortable for him, and indeed, as I afterwards heard, treated 
Tom like a boy of whom the greatest care had to be taken. A cabin 
was secured for him on the boat, with pillows nicely arranged, so 
that he might lie down comfortably and not be upset by the voyage; 
he was given a glass of champagne and a dry biscuit before starting, 
a supper on arrival at the other side, and a coupé in which he could 
sleep during the journey to Paris. Perhaps it was as well that he 
was at his best on arrival, for there was a great race this year. The 
Derby winner, St. Blaise, ridden by Fred Archer, was an odds-on 
favourite, and after a desperate finish Tom Cannon beat him a short 
head. The Duke was the kindest of masters, putting Tom Cannon 
up at his own place, expressing a hope that he would win, but adding 
in a consolatory way, ‘‘ But, of course, if you are beat, there it is!” 
Twice also, 1 may add, Tom won the French Derby. 

It was in 1866 that he carried off his first classic race on 
Repulse, a Stockwell filly, in the scarlet and white hoops of the 
Marquis of Hastings, the colours which he adopted on their owner’s 
death ; and three years later he won the Oaks on the first of the four 
occasions on which that race fell to him. This was on Sir Frederick 
Johnstone’s Brigantine, a filly whose merit has perhaps never been 
fully appreciated. She must have been a great mare—good enough, 
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her jockey declares, to have won three Derbies out of four. Another 
good filly at this period was Morna; she was considerably better 
than Pero Gomez, who was only beaten the shortest of short heads 
in the Derby by Pretender, and Brigantine was three lengths better 
than Morna, which is certainly running to form ! 

The second Oaks victory was in 1873, on Mr. Merry’s Mary 
Stuart ; the third, in 1882, on Geheimniss, a filly which he had_sold 
to the late Lord Stamford after one of the shortest deals on record. 
“What do you want for her?’ Lord Stamford asked. ‘‘ Two 
thousand guineas, my lord,’’ was Tom’s reply. ‘‘I suppose she is 
worth it?” the purchaser suggested. ‘‘I think she is,” Tom 
Cannon answered; and Lord Stamford’s ‘‘Then I’ll have her” 


SCHOOLING 


concluded the bargain. The fourth Oaks was on Busybody, a filly 
he had bought for the late Mr. Abington at Lord Falmouth’s sale 
for a large sum—I forget the precise figure. Mr. Abington had 
been in bad odour—warned off, in fact, for foul riding; he was 
anxious to get back to the Turf under the most favourable auspices, 
and perceived that this would be accomplished if his horses were at 
Danebury. I chanced to be there in the previous year, when their 
owner saw them for the first time. The string were led out after 
lunch, and Mr. Abington asked the names of different animals who 
took his fancy. ‘‘ What is that ?”’ he said ; and Tom Cannon replied, 
‘That is Cerealis, one of yours; I gave 2,500 for him.” The uncon- 
scious owner expressed his gratification, inquired about another, to be 
told what that was, how much it cost, and so on. Busybody was 
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doubtless the best bargain. She won the Oaks of 1884 with great ease, 
notwithstanding that she was short of work, her trainer being, as he 
says, ten days behind time with her; for it had been necessary to treat 
her delicately, as she had a leg, which prevented her running at 
Ascot, although she was taken there; and she broke down during her 
preparation for the Leger. 

In continuing the Oaks record I have got somewhat too far 
ahead, for I should not have forgotten Tom Cannon’s tribute to the 
memory of the Marquis of Hastings, about whom such contradictory 
storiesare told. It is not necessary to repeat them. Tom Cannon, 
seeing much of him and constantly riding for him, was in a peculiarly 
good position to estimate his character, and declares that ‘‘ there 
has not been a better since.” Lord Hastings was by means a fool, 
but when he felt he could trust those connected with him he trusted 
them implicitly. He never suspected that honest men were trying 
to rob him, and though, of course, very hard hit on occasions, for he 
betted in a style unknown at the present day, Tom Cannon believes 
that on the whole he did not lose money racing. 

For some time the jockey was closely connected with Captain 
Machell, a connection, however, which came to a very abrupt end. 
There was a match at Newmarket in which Fordham, on a mare 
called Lilly, beat Tom Cannon, riding the Captain’s Rampart, a 
short head. The Captain had expected to win, and immediately 
after the race declared that his jockey was not trying, in spite of the 
extreme narrowness of the margin, no one but the judge being able 
to say which had won until the numbers went up. Tom Cannon 
heard of this, and was bitterly, even furiously, indignant, so much 
so that when Captain Machell went into the weighing-room the 
jockey threw the colours at him, and vowed he would never put 
them on again, a resolution to which he strenuously adhered, not- 
withstanding that the breach was afterwards patched up. Captain 
Machell was always among the first to congratulate Tom after any 
special success, and on various occasions asked him to ride; but, 
though the least revengeful of men, the unfounded charge had left a 
wound which was not to be healed. 

In 1879 Tom Cannon, who was then living at the Houghton 
Downs Farm, took a lease of Danebury, then occupied by his father- 
in-law, John Day; but it was not until the old man’s death in 1882 that 
the lessee took possession, and of course moved his horses to their 
new home. I do not think any record exists of the number of 
horses then in training there, mares and foals, jumpers, to say 
nothing of hacks, ponies, and carriage horses—for Stockbridge is off 
the main line, and it was often necessary to drive to Andover, some 
nine or ten miles away. 
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Winners soon began to emerge from the stables. One notable 
race he carried off was the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, with 
Sigmophone, a son of Young Trumpeter and Eau de Cologne, and it 
looked as if his great ambition, to win the Derby with a colt which 
he bred, owned, trained, and rode, would be fulfilled. He rarely 
looked about him when riding, as not a few jockeys have a bad 
habit of doing; but on Sigmophone, coming from the distance, he 
did keep glancing first on one side and then on the other, and when 
he returned to the paddock after winning easily, I asked him why 


PLAYFAIR (MAWSON UP), WINNER OF GRAND NATIONAL, TRAINED BY T. CANNON 


he had done so; to be told that he was ‘‘ looking to see if something 
or other was not coming to have a go at him.” 

There seemed to be immense possibilities about this colt, as 
also next year about Fritz, an own brother to Beau Brummel, as 
regards Fritz particularly so. The colt came out when very back- 
ward for the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, and 
ran the favourite, Reprieve, 5 to 2 on, to half a length. He gave 
some trouble afterwards, suffering, I believe, from rheumatism ; at 
any rate, he had done very little work before he was saddled a second 
time, for the Dewhurst Plate; he was very big, and was expected to 
finish down the course, but to the surprise of his owner-jockey he 
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was a good third to Queen Adelaide and Busybody, with, amongst 
others, Harvester, dead-heater for next year’s Derby, behind him. 
Fritz did well afterwards, and three weeks later Tom Cannon tried 
him to be a really good horse ; it is difficult to say how much better 
than he had been at Newmarket. Visions of the great races next 
year were natural and reasonable; but some animal who had been 
to a meeting brought fever into the stable, Fritz and Sigmophone 
suffered severely from it, and both became desperately bad roarers. 
Few men have ever led a more strenuous life than did Tom 
Cannon in the eighties. He was riding at all the meetings, 
horses belonging to himself or to other people, and had besides the 


ON DANEBURY DOWNS 


whole conduct of the training establishment on his shoulders, 
together with the management of the various sires who stood there, 
the mares and foals, and a long string of jumpers. One little 
episode will show the real hardships a jockey has to endure. It was 
frequently my agreeable habit at this time to breakfast with his 
brother, Joseph Cannon, at Clifton House, before racing began at 
Newmarket. One morning, Tom Cannon, just as we were sitting 
down, said he must really leave the room; he was too hungry to 
see other people eat. I suggested half a glass of champagne and a 
mouthful of chicken, but he said that would send him up a good 
pound, if not more, and he could exactly do the weight on a 
horse he was going to ride for Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. I 
imagined that this was a good thing on which he proposed to bet, 
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but he told me he was not having a shilling on it, though he thought 
he ought just to win, and having experienced much kindness from 
the owner of the dark blue and yellow cap, was eager to do every- 
thing he possibly could to attain success. One mouthful of the 
undercut of a mutton chop, which he chewed and threw into the 
fire, was all his meal. The horses were at the post in a storm of 
hail and sleet for the best part of half an hour, during which, having 
nothing on under his jacket, he must have been chilled. After 
a desperately hard finish, he won a short head. 


ROBERT THE DEVIL 


A more than useful horse he bred about this time was Fullerton, 
whom he sold to Sir George Chetwynd for 1,500 guineas, after 
it had won the Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot, and Sir George 
took the City and Suburban with him amongst other races. Later 
on—there are so many horses to write about I am constrained to 
skip—he bred another City and Suburban winner in Reminder, and 
a second for the Derby in Curzon, selling these two to the late 
Baron de Hirsch for 8,000 guineas. Reminder had an exciting 
adventure not long after he had passed into the Baron’s possession. 
While being shipped to go to France he fell into the sea, and swam 
about, I believe for an hour or more, before he was captured. 
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Another Danebury-bred horse was Postscript, who won the Metro- 
politan of 1886. 

How good an animal Reminder must have been is not generally 
realised. Before the Derby Tom Cannon felt that the colt was 
somewhat backward, and that it would be necessary to get on with 
him as quickly as possible; but eight days before the race he met 
with an accident in his box, got his foot caught in the manger, pulled 
off his shoe, and hurt himself badly. He could do nothing at all 
for three days; then came out and cantered once, and on another 
day had a couple of canters, after which it was necessary to send 
him to Epsom. He could not, of course, have been within many 


BEND OR (F. ARCHER) AND ROBERT THE DEVIL (T. CANNON UP) 


pounds of his form; but he ran third for the Derby, and next day 
won the Grand Prize with his head in his chest, pulling up. I 
feel I am neglecting a number of notable winners who well deserve 
record, but exigencies of space have to be considered. 

The good horses Tom Cannon has ridden are, of course, 
innumerable. Chief of them all was doubtless Ormonde. The late 
Mat Dawson always maintained that Minting was the best he ever 
had in his stable, but in the famous Hardwicke Stakes of 1887, 
though Ormonde was a roarer at the time, he beat Minting with 
much greater ease than the verdict of a neck suggested. It is 
certain that the history of racing would be entirely changed if Tom 
Cannon had been able to ride Robert the Devil in the Derby of 
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1880, for that Rossiter threw away the race is universally admitted, 
Archer’s desperate rush on Bend Or simply paralysing him; but at 
this time Tom was riding for Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, and 
figured on the 50 to 1 chance, Mariner. It is a little curious that 
after winning the Manchester Cup on Isoline, as described, in 1863, 
he should have won it again on Isoline’s grandson, Isonomy, in 
1880. Isonomy is described as a great stayer, who wanted to go 
about a mile and a quarter before he was much good. 

As regards riding, one of my reminiscences is of a talk about 
jockeys with George Fordham, who declared that Tom Cannon was 
“the best of the lot,’’and the manner in which he got everything out 


TRAINING IN SUMMER 


of a two-year-old, always without coercion, will ever be memorable. 
The idea of using a whip on a young horse was abhorrent to him; 
he declared he would as soon hit a child. Of Fordham he speaks 
with enthusiasm, vowing that he was unapproachable. To use his 
own expression, Fordham could ‘“‘ride to a blade of grass.” He 
was always in touch with his horse at every stride; if the animal 
changed his leg, Fordham changed his action, by a sort of instinct. 
Often, Cannon says, when riding against Fordham, he has flattered 
himself that he had won. Fordham seemed to be beat, but in the 
last few strides he would shoot away, leaving Tom, to use his own 
expression, “‘ wondering how the deuce he had got there.’’ Archer, 
in the opinion of this expert, was a very good jockey but not a very 
good horsernan. He was peculiarly adroit and alert at a start, 
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somehow or other frequently contriving to slip his field when the 
flag fell. I have not space to talk about Torn Cannon’s wonderful 
finish for the Two Thousand on Enthusiasm, when he beat Donovan, 
or on Phil, when he beat Seabreeze at Ascot. They were marvels 
of jockeyship, but it would require a book to do justice to these and 
many other achievements. 

One of the races which Tom Cannon delights to recall is his 
match over the Warwick course against Fordham in 1867. There 
was a horse-dealer in the Midlands in these days named Cox. One 
day Tom Cannon saw him on a little 13.3 pony, Cox riding about 
11st. ‘‘ You ought to buy this one,” he said, “‘ he would carry you 
hunting in any country.” ‘‘Let’s see what he can do,” Tom 
Cannon replied. There was a big fence just in front, Cox rode 
Wasp, as he was called, at this, and cleared it with extraordinary 
ease. ‘‘I want thirty guineas for him,” the dealer said, ‘‘and I 
won’t take off the shillings!” The bargain was at once concluded. 

At this time Fordham had a wonderful pony, about 14.1, 
called Nelly, who had never been beaten. The two jockeys used to 
stay together at Newmarket and elsewhere, being the greatest of 
friends; and as the result of much chaff, a match was made for {25a 
side. The.chaffcontinued ; Fordham suggested that they had ‘‘ better 
make it fifty.” Tom replied: ‘‘ Certainly, a hundred if you like; ”’ 
and finally the stake grew to £300 a side, the date being fixed for a 
few days before the end of the season. Captain Machell endeavoured 
to dissuade Tom from the risk. One morning at Warwick, Tom was 
on the pony, when he met the Captain, who again told him that he 
was very foolish to persist in the match; he would in all probability 
hurt himself, and so be unable to ride. “ How do you think your 
pony is going to get over that brook?” he asked, pointing to the 
obstacle; and Tom, trotting up to it, found that the fence in front 
of the water—this jump was then differently constructed—was about 
a foot higher than the pony; but he cheerfully replied that Wasp 
would “‘ certainly get over somehow.” 

The match duly took place. There was a big crowd at the first 
fence; and it was declared that they could not see the jockeys’ caps 
as they approached it until the ponies were intheair. Wasp jumped 
like a hunter, slowing down at his fences and not seldom landing on 
all four legs. Nelly had a bit more style about her, but she dropped 
her hind legs into the brook, which Wasp contrived to get over. It 
was a hard fight, first one and then the other having the best of it, 
till, nearing home, Tom flattered himself that he had won; but 
Wasp as nearly as possible came down two fences from the winning 
post, taking some time to recover and pull himself together; Nelly 
consequently Jed oyer the last jump, and won by a length and a half, 
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The jumpers were a great feature of Danebury, usually ridden 
by Mr. Arthur Coventry, who may be described as Tom Cannon’s 
prize pupil as regards ’chasing and hurdle-racing; other pupils on 
the flat having been John Watts, Sam Loates, Robinson, and, of 
course, Mornington and Kempton Cannon. Before sending Prince 
Edward and Redpath to run for the Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil, 
Tom Cannon had a practical facsimile of the course constructed at 
Danebury, including the stone wall, the big bank up which the 
horses run and down which they skim or slide, and the other obstacles 
not met with in England. Prince Edward, ridden by Captain Lee 
Barber, fell, but Redpath was good enough to win, though when 
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TRAINING IN WINTER 


tried before leaving for France Prince Edward had beaten him 
150 yards. 

The best jumper Tom Cannon ever had was Horizon, who, he 
always maintains, could not have been beaten for the National if he 
had stood up, or rather if all had gone well with him, for he did not 
actually fall. The water that yew had overflowed the bank; 
Horizon slipped on landing, pecked severely, and Mawson toppled 
off him. Some readers will remember the Weight-for-Age Steeple- 
chase at Sandown Park in 1893, shortly after Cloister had won the 
Liverpool. Odds of 6 to 1 were laid on him at Sandown, but 
Horizon beat him fifteen lengths, and his owner fully expected that 
he would do so. Royal Buck, who won the National Hunt Steeple- 
chase, and was a good class ’chaser, was about 2st. behind Horizon. 

NO. CLXIX. VOL. XxIxX —August 1909 K 
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When Royal Buck was going to run for this race Tom Cannon 
requested me to find him a jockey, and I asked the late Lord Hard- 
wicke, then Lord Royston, if he would ride. Three or four weeks 
before he had had a very bad fall with a horse of Lord Dudley’s, and 
had smashed his nose. I did not know how bad the accident had 
been or that he had been laid up; but the letter he wrote me saying 


TOM CANNON 


how delighted he was to accept the mount was the first he had written 
for a long time—he had, I believe, been confined to a dark room, 
having injured his eyes. Some of the Danebury party were not at all 
pleased with me, declaring that Lord Royston was not good enough, 
that he would inevitably be jumped out of the saddle at the drop 
fence—the meeting was at Derby that year—and at any rate that 
he was not in the least likely to win; but happily he did so, hand- 
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somely. Years before I knew Tom Cannon he had been closely 
connected with Casse Téte, who won the Liverpool in 1872, and I 
was often at Danebury in the early spring of 1888, when Playfair 
and Aladdin, the property respectively of Colonel E. W. Baird and 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, were being trained for the Liverpool, 
which Playfair won, in the hands of Mawson. Boisterous, a mare 
on whom Mr. Arthur Coventry won so many races, is one of the 
many whose names occur to me, but I must pass them by. 

Brought up in the days when the Marquis of Hastings and 
other patrons of Danebury often stood to win fortunes on their 


SPRINGFIELD HOUSE, STOCKBRIDGE, TOM CANNON’S RESIDENCE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


horses, it might have been supposed that Tom Cannon would have 
been tempted to bet heavily; and, indeed, I know an idea existed 
that he used to do so. He assures me that only three times in 
his life has he had as much as fifty pounds on a horse to win, 
though on two of these occasions it was fifty pounds each way. One 
of these stakes was carried by Marshcress, in 1tgor1, for the Oaks, 
the filly starting at the comfortable odds of 100 to 6. She was a 
daughter of Watercress and Celia II, ridden by Kempton Cannon, 
and, according to her owner, would certainly have won the race 
which the American-bred Cap and Bells II carried off so easily. 
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Marshcress was a tremendously hard puller; her jockey could not 
hold her, she struck into something and fell, bringing down with her 
one or two others; and so the fifty each way was lost. 

Whilst at Danebury Tom Cannon acquired several properties 
in the neighbourhood. For a time he lived at a comfortable and 
picturesquely-situated house called Garlogs. He then built Chattis 
Hill, which he sold not long since to Mr. Atty Persse. His present 
residence is Springfield, where he has a few horses of his own in 
training, together with two or three belonging to his old patron, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. It cannot be too generally known that he 
is willing to take others, desiring to have something to occupy him. 
It is surely impossible to imagine horses in better hands. One of his 
recent achievements was preparing St. Amant for the Jockey Club 
Stakes, which he won in 1905. The horse was none too sound, I 
believe, and certainly had a curious temper, when he left New- 
market for Stockbridge; and it was a great triumph to get him 
through the race and win the nice stake of £7,000 odd. I speak of 
Tom Cannon as an old friend of thirty years’ standing; but it is 
universally admitted by all who are acquainted with the history 
of the Turf that in all relations of life he has been a model of 
the rarest skill and of the most inflexible integrity. 
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TEST MATCH MEMORIES 
BY L. 0. S. POIDEVIN 


THE history of Test Match cricket runs through many chapters, 
and this season will see several additions to the volume. Eighty- 
one contests there have been previously to this season, spread over a 
period of thirty-two years. Some of the games, especially the early 
ones, have been singularly unattractive and unworthy of special 
remembrance ; but the vast majority of them, more particularly those 
of modern times, teem with incidents and achievements that will 
always remain cherished and evergreen memories alike to participants 
and witnesses. The mere mention of Test Matches in cricket circles 
seldom fails to generate in our minds a certain amount of reflective 
activity, for most of us have some personal experience of the cricket 
history bound up in these national encounters to look back upon. 

My first experience dates back to 1892. Early in that year it 
was my good fortune to see that memorable match at Sydney in 
which Australia defeated Lord Sheffield’s team by a narrow margin 
after being 161 runs behind on the first innings. My recollection 
of certain events in that game is stili as clear as if it was an event 
of last week. It was, for instance, my first glimpse of the master- 
hand “ W. G.,” but only a glimpse. 

It was from afar that I noted his fine physique and his charac- 
teristic habit, indicative of meditation, of running his fingers through 
his beard. The ‘‘stroke” of Dr. Grace’s beard, even at that time, 
was as significant of subtlety as was in after years the habit Hughie 
Trumble had of “pulling” at the peak of his cap when preparing 
to bowl. Both were sure signs of mental activity in the direction 
of craft. How I remember with what awe the “‘ Old Man” inspired 
us young Australians; no thoughts of ever playing under his leader- 
ship—a pleasure I have since had scores and scores of times—entered 
my head at that period; but ten years later I came to know his genial 
personality and hearty good nature, the reverse of awesome, in a 
way that only the closest intimacy can reveal. Subsequently as his 
batting partner I saw him make his two hundredth century, and 
indeed many of the happiest ‘‘ spots” of my own personal cricket 
remembrance cluster round my association with the grand ‘‘ Old 
Man.” It was not his match, however, on the occasion to which I 
refer. ‘‘ Bobby” Abel was the hero of England’s first innings: the 
little man “carried his bat” for 132 runs. Big burly ‘‘ Jack” 
Lyons went two better in Australia’s second innings, making 134 out 
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of 174 for the second wicket. How vividly those skimming forward 
drives come to mind! Noman could hit harder than Lyons, who 
stood firm-footed and still ; but he made the score race along : longer 
hitters there may have been, but harder—never. It was his common 
after-dinner boast that ‘‘ he would never have got out only for the 
sweat getting in his eyes.”” Supreme self-confidence this—even for 
the prince of Australian smiters. 

Little Alec Bannerman, the very antithesis of Lyons in build 
and temperament and methods, ‘‘rattled up” gt runs in the same 
innings in seven hours anda half. The fieldsmen came all round 
the sturdy little stonewaller like wasps round a honey-pot: ‘‘ W.G.” 
(point) and a comrade (short-leg) came so close to the bat as to 
make it almost possible for them to shake hands behind Bannerman’s 
back, or almost pick his pockets. My recollection of the incidents 
of that match are not dimmed by the many thrilling episodes belong- 
ing to the twenty-four Tests which I have subsequently witnessed. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary Test Match I have ever seen 
was that between Stoddart’s English Eleven and Australia, played 
at Sydney in December 1894. It began and ended with feelings of 
the utmost chagrin—for Australians. Tom Richardson bowled 
out Trott, Lyons, and Darling in the first few overs of the match 
for 21 runs, but Giffen (161), Iredale (81), S. E. Gregory (201), and 
Blackham (74), saved the situation. Australia scored no fewer than 
586. England responded bravely with 325 and, following on, 437 in 
the second innings, Albert Ward claiming 75 and 117. To get 177 
runs seemed a mere “ figleaf’’ as a task for the Australians. They 
dawdled, secure in the hope of victory, however, and after they had 
made 113 for two wickets, over-night rain intervened, and they could 
only muster 53 runs on the morrow for the remaining eight wickets. 
All Australia was astounded—even as she was when M.C.C. routed 
the ’96 Australian team at Lord’s for 18 miserable runs. It was 
Briggs and Peel who worked all the havoc. They were late in 
arriving at the ground on the last day, but the result was looked upon 
as such a “certainty ”’ for Australia that no objection was made to 
waiting for the arrival of the famous left-handers. The game was 
delayed half an hour with the sun baking the pitch all the time, and 
the bowling of the famous pair when they got going was quite 
irresistible. Stoddart, England’s captain, told me quite recently 
that he has never seen such bowling as that of ‘‘ Bobby” Peel on 
this occasion. Thus was the good work of days spoilt by a single 
thunderstorm! The match was won, and lost, by ro runs, a little 
fact which may or may not have brought pangs of regret to the two 
or three Australians who threw away their wickets in the first innings 
in the reasonable enough belief that enough runs had been made, 
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There have been few closer finishes than this one. Curiously 
enough, in 1902 we had the two closest finishes on record within a 
fortnight of each other. Nothing more dramatic has ever been seen 
in the history of Test cricket than the thrilling moments of the 
closing stages of these matches at Manchester and the Oval. The 
Manchester match began with a first-day triumph for the Australians 
(Trumper scored a century before lunch), who made 299, and got 
rid of five of England’s best for 70 runs. Equally triumphant was 
the second day for Englishmen; Jackson (128) was the hero, and 
20,000 people rose at him, and cheered for minutes, when he com- 
pleted his century. Lockwood next came into the picture, to the 
exclusion of all else, with some marvellous bowling, so that at the 
close Australia had lost eight wickets for 85 runs, and apparently 
all chance of winning the game. With 123 to get to win and 36 for 
no wickets at lunch-time, people found occupation in earnest dis- 
cussion as to the exact number of wickets England would win by. 
Palairet was bowled at 44, and 60 went on the board to the accom- 
paniment of long and triumphant cheering, with Tyldesley and 
MacLaren in possession. A little later wickets began to fall, 
Tyldesley departed, MacLaren followed, then “‘ Ranji” and Abel ; 
five out for 97, it was still England’s game, although there was a 
deliberation and care about the bowling that made home supporters 
a trifle anxious. With 17 wanted, Jackson was beautifully caught 
by Gregory, and Braund was stumped 2 later. Lockwood was bowled 
without scoring by the great and wily Trumble. Rhodes, as if to 
show his contempt for the situation, hit his first ball over the ring, 
and, with 8 to win, Lilley was caught by Hill at deep square leg, with 
one of the finest catches ever seen. Rain delayed the game for 
half an hour and increased the excitement, which knew no bounds 
when Tate, the last man, snicked his first ball for 4. People were 
breathless. Only four to win. There was dead silence round the 
ground, and relief only came with the climax, when Saunders, with 
a fast ball, knocked Tate’s off stump clean out of the ground. It was 
England's match till that instant. Australia won by 3 runs, the 
smallest margin in Test games. 

If anything, however, the excitement at this match as a display 
was mild in comparison with that of the Oval finish, at which strong 
people fairly trembled with the intensity of their feelings. That of 
the spectators was simply indescribable; they had seen a great 
display by Jackson and Jessop’s ‘‘ masterpiece” (it would be an 
insult to mention the scores) which had brought England from an 
apparently hopeless position into one where an unprecedented and 
unexpected win was possible—nay, probable. Fifteen runs were 
wanted when Rhodes joined Hirst for the last wicket. The runs 
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came in singles, and when Rhodes made the winning hit thete was 
a hurricane of cheering and a mad burst for the pavilion, during 
which even the prosaic occupants of the press-box discarded their 
natural and phlegmatic decorum. That scene will live in one’s 
memory for all time. 

The innings which Jessop played in this match is often spoken 
of as one of the greatest ever seen in Test cricket. So it is, and 
no doubt it was only possible to a man of Jessop’s style. But when 
it comes to the mention of the greatest innings ever played, many 
others seem to me (I am writing within my own experience) to 
challenge comparison with that of the Gloucestershire captain. 
These reflections bring to mind the masterpieces of such giants with 
the willow as Ranjitsinhji, Trumper, Stoddart, MacLaren, Jackson, 
Hlill, Noble, Graham, and others. Some of them played under the 
Southern Cross, whilst upon others the Great Bear has looked. 
But the greatest of them all to my mind was Darling’s 160 made in 
Sydney in ’98 against Stoddart’s second team. It is the batting 
tit-bit of my experience. He was only batting for two and three- 
quarter hours, and he played an innings of surpassing dash, pheno- 
menal power, and wonderful excellence, in the face of disaster. He 
hit the fast bowling of Richardson in a way that was never 
approached in Australia save by one man—‘“‘ Harry”? Graham in 
the second Test of 1894. That, too, was a magnificent century 
innings, but it was merely an approaching, not a parallel, tit-bit of 
cricket. While full of admiration for the dazzling display of 
Darling, one feels even now a thrill of admiration also for Richard- 
son, who, pasted as he had never been before, showed no traces of 
giving in. The spirit of the bowler was great, but Darling was 
master that day in this battle of giants. 

In conclusion, the most amusing Test Match incident I can 
remember also finds a setting on the Sydney cricket ground. His 
Highness the Jam of Nawaganar, who is the central figure, was 
fielding at point, when a high catch was hit up between the wickets. 
It was obviously the bowler’s catch, but Ranji, yelling ‘‘ Leave it to 
me!’ insisted on having it amidst general expectancy. Circling 
round underneath in anything but a cool and collected manner, he 
finally went to earth in an unceremonious sitting position whilst in 
the very act of catching the ball, which meanwhile also reached the 
‘floor’ in safety and ina hurry. As he picked himself up it was a 
moment of deepest chagrin for Ranji, but he soon saw the comicality 
of it all, and joined in the universal laughter; the ‘‘hum” and 
buzz” of voices discussing the incident was immediately so great 
and so disconcerting that the players had to wait minutes for it to 
subside before returning seriously to the game. 
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ADVANCED SWIMMING AND DIVING 


BY C. HOLLAND 


Illustrated by specially taken Photographs 


ALTHOUGH, especially amongst women and girls, the art of swim- 
ming has of late years fortunately become much more practised, 
there is yet a large number of swimmers of both sexes to whom 
the more advanced and scientific and less-known methods of trick 
swimming are unknown. Following up, therefore, the article which 
we wrote last year’ we are about to deal with the more difficult 
methods of swimming, and the more showy, complicated styles 
of diving. 

The side stroke, which is apparently of comparatively modern 
development, and seems to have been first taught seriously about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, was by no means the “last 
word” in swimming, and it has undergone, more especially of late 
years, very considerable modifications and developments, with the 
increased popularity which attends racing and championships. Out 
of the side stroke has been gradually developed the over-arm side 
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stroke, which affords a much more speedy method of travelling 
through the water. The side stroke should be used when the first 
attempts are being made to acquire the over-arm stroke. There is 
no better means of permitting the turning over from the breast 
to the side which must take place. And by adopting this way 
the tiro is much more likely to learn to fall into the best and 
exact position in which to keep her body in the water, so as to gain 
the greatest benefit from the stroke. The old-fashioned over-arm 
swimmer lies on the water in a position with shoulder blades almost 
at right angles to the surface, and the upper arm, when it is pulling 


A SHOWY AND PRETTY FORM OF THE DOUBLE DIVE 


through the water, is almost entirely immersed. During the re- 
covery its upper and heavier part is above the surface. Expert 
swimmers soon found that it was advisable, so as to gain the 
maximum of speed, to swing the arm forward through the air, 
instead of through the water, as the resistance is less and the differ- 
ence caused as regards the buoyancy of the body very little indeed. 
Nowadays there are two chief styles of over-arm swimming, 
although of course small modifications of these have been made by 
great swimmers to suit their individual convenience. The substitu- 
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tion of these two styles, which have in the past been represented by 
such well-known men as Davenport and Finney, and the newer 
method by the more modern swimmers, J. A. Jarvis, S. Greasley, 
J. H. Tyers, and others, has done much to cut down former 
records. 

In the old style of over-arm stroke the leg kick is to all intents 
and purposes merely a modification of the well-known breast stroke 
kick. The body is turned over to a considerable extent on to the 
chest, and at every stroke it moves forward, rather with a spurt than 
with a regular and sustained progression. The newer school have, 
in their type of over-arm stroke, discovered a method of swimming 
very much better in several respects, and for one thing have been 
able, by it, to ensure that the body moves forward at a uniform and 
regular speed. 

In this stroke the swimmer should lie completely on the side 


THE OVER-ARM RACING STROKE 


whilst the leg stroke, when viewed from above, is almost identical in 
the appearance of its action with the stride of a runner. The upper 
or over arm, the lower arm, and the leg stroke are merged into one 
another, and by this means the body is made to travel forward, not 
only at a good speed, but with a sustained motion. There is a 
regular swing with this stroke, and when it has once been mastered 
it will be found to be less fatiguing and much more useful than the 
breast stroke. It isa matter of indifference on which side the body 
is turned; but, as we have in the former article remarked, the 
majority of swimmers turn upon their right side, because it is gener- 
ally supposed that this is less likely to impede the action of 
the heart, and to free the digestive organs from undesirable 
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pressure. To learn this stroke the swimmer should be lying in the 
water on his or her right side; at the start the lower arm should be 
pulled downwards, and inwards towards the hips, the fingers closed 
and the hand flattened so as to present the largest possible surface 
to the water. On the completion of the stroke the hand should be 
turned quickly palm upwards, so that, together with the lower part 
of the arm, it cuts the water sideways, and whilst doing so the arm 
is almost bent double. Then it should be shot forward, with the 
hand gradually turned from a palm-upwards to a palm-downwards 
position, until when it moves into its proper place in front of the 
head, and only just below the surface, it is ready to recommence the 
next stroke. The recovery and the pull, it should be noticed, ought 
to be accomplished as quickly as possible. In the case of the former 


THE ‘‘TRUDGEON” STROKE—BODY SHOWN ON SIDE, AND HEAD IN RIGHT POSITION 


it is the upper arm only which really offers resistance to the water, 
but in the downward stroke the whole of the arm and hand will 
have to be pulled through it. The upper or left arm stroke will have 
to be started just as the downward stroke of the right arm is com- 
pleted. It should start about six inches in front of the face, with 
the arm slightly bent to work clear of the chest, and with the palm 
and thumb pointing downwards. The pull in most cases is made 
with the arm bent a trifle as it enters the water, although in others, 
almost equally good, the hand is brought towards the chest, and 
then, with the arm bent at right angles, is swept close to the body, 
with the former gradually straightened as it leaves the water. Care 
should be taken that this stroke is not made too long, either at the 
beginning or the end, because the effect of the power applied is 
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greatest when the hand is in a position opposite the shoulder. 
When the pull is finished, that is to say, when the hand is opposite 
the waist, it should be brought quickly out of the water, and carried 
forward through the air, so as to recommence the stroke. 

With reference to the leg movements to be combined with the 
arm movements, so as to complete the act of swimming, the legs 
should begin to open for the leg stroke when the upper arm is about 
opposite the shoulder in its pull through the water. They should 
always be in the position for beginning the kick as the hand leaves 
the water, and the former should be made, and the legs straightened, 
before the left hand is in position and ready for the next stroke. The 
peculiar turning of the leg movement is a most noticeable and most 
important point of this type of over-arm swimming. It is best 


SWIMMING ON THE BACK WITH ARMS BEHIND, USING ONLY THE LEG STROKE 


described as starting with the legs together, as they would be at the 
completion of a dive, and after the body has turned over on its side. 
Then the legs are opened and brought close together again, with the 
upper or left leg kicked a little forward, with the knees slightly bent, 
and the foot kept in its ordinary position. The right or under leg 
is bent double till the foot approaches the thigh, and with the foot 
' swinging as on a hinge, so as to afford as little resistance as pos- 
sible. The most effective part of the stroke is when the left foot is 
sent a little forward, and then the whole leg is straightened with a 
stamp, as it were, as the right leg meets it with a sharp kick. In 
the preliminary part of the latter the whole of the calf and instep of 
the right-,leg pass quickly through the water; and in the second 
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movement the wash from the top leg meets the swirl from the lower 
leg, and thus drives the body through the water. Both feet should 
be kept near the surface, except at the end of the stroke, when the 
right foot is sunk to enable it to come just under the left. 

There is nothing particularly difficult in acquiring this type of 
the over-arm racing stroke, but it is not easy to describe, and more 
can undoubtedly be learned by watching a skilful exponent of the 
method than by a lengthy description in print. But one should be 
careful only to take example from a swimmer who swims in good 
style. The position of the head is a matter of considerable im- 
portance, and it may be said that, when swimming in the open 
water, it should be kept well up on the top shoulder. In the 
smoother water of a bath, where fast swimming is aimed at, it may 
be kept straight on the shoulders, because in a bath it is possible to 
swim straight simply by judging from the side, whilst in open water 
some mark must be fixed at each end of the course, sufficiently high 
to serve as a guide, and this must occasionally be glanced at ahead. 
It is also a matter of great importance that the breath should not 
only be regular, but kept in time with the stroke, and the expelling 
of the air should be stopped at the back of the mouth when necessary 
by the tongue and uvula instead of by the lips. The reason for this 
is that if the stoppage is attempted to be made by the lips, and the 
water passes them and gets into the mouth, it must go down the 
throat ; whilst if made in the first method indicated—which, if it is 
properly practised, is soon mastered—the stoppage of the water is 
made involuntarily, and if it enters it washes in and out of the mouth 
without going down the throat. The breath should be inhaled 
during the forward swing of the upper arm, and exhaled from the 
mouth through the water when necessary, or through the nostrils. 

There are, as we have indicated, slight modifications of the 
over-arm style which have been devised by different experts to suit 
their own particular requirements; but into these it is not at all 
necessary to enter. It may be pointed out that it is not always very 
easy for one who has practised the breast stroke continuously to 
change into a good over-arm stroke, and for this reason, when 
possible, it is advisable for the breast-stroke swimmer when she can 
accomplish say 50 or 100 yards using it, to drop it entirely, until she 
has acquired the over-arm stroke with some degree of perfection. 
Then the breast-stroke swimming can once more be taken up with a 
chance of having both styles fairly perfect. 

Another point that should be noticed is that in over-arm 
swimming the top leg travels to the front, and the lower leg behind, 
whilst the body must be always upon its side, and not allowed to 
turn over as the upper arm is moved forward. In breast swimming, 
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of course, each leg goes to the side. A very good method of learn- 
ing the over-arm stroke is to take hold of the edge of the bath (if one 
is learning in a bath, and if not, then the stern of a boat, the edge 
of a raft, or a stout stick held by a companion who is standing 
rather more than waist deep in the water) with the upper hand, 
placing the lower hand beneath it, and a little forward against the 
side of the bath, stern of the boat, or raft. The body should be fully 
extended and turned on its side, and the leg movements that have 
been just described should then be practised. When these have 
been perfected, and can be accomplished regularly and without 
fatigue, a few strokes should be attempted, but the upper arm should 
not at first be raised out of the water, or carried farther in front of 
the swimmer than the shoulder. If the body is kept on the side, it 


SWIMMING ON THE BACK—THE ARMS ARE SEEN JUST ABOUT TO BE SWEPT 
BACKWARDS OVER THE HEAD AND BROUGHT THROUGH THE WATER CLOSE TO THE SIDES 


will be quite impossible to make a kick (as one would from habit, 
perhaps, in the breast-stroke style) without swinging the leg and 
taking it completely out of the water, and it is therefore well to get 
someone to see that the proper side position of the body is main- 
tained during practice. 

Another method of swimming which is adopted by many when 
racing for short distances, in preference to the ordinary over-arm 
stroke, and one which is also used a good deal by water-polo players, 
is the ‘‘ trudgeon ” stroke, which was first introduced into England by 
the man whose name it bears. It is, however, a very fatiguing form 
of progression, though a speedy one, and is not, for that reason, so 
much used by lady swimmers as by men. It differs in some par- 
ticulars from the over-arm stroke, and a very good description has 
been given of it by a writer of nearly a century ago, who says: 
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“The swimmer, at the commencement, lies horizontally upon his 
waist, and makes the common motions in swimming. He then 
simply stretches one arm forwards, as in swimming on the side, and 
remains lying upon the waist, and in a widely described circle he 
carries the other hand, which is working under the breast, towards 
the hips. This circle is in its direction the very opposite to that 
observed in swimming on the side. As soon as the arm has com- 
pleted this movement, it is lifted from the water in a stretched 
position, and thrown forwards in the greatest horizontal level, and is 
thus sunk with the hand flat into the water; while the swimmer thus 
stretches forth the arm, he with the other hand stretched as wide as 
possible describes a small circle in order to sustain the body. After 
this he brings his hand in a largely described circle rapidly to the 
hip, lifts the arm out of the water, and thrusts it forward.” It is 
during the describing of the larger circle that the feet make their 
movements. To make the thrust entirely effective a considerable 
degree of practice is required. 

This method of swimming has been greatly improved upon by 
other more modern swimmers, who found that it was far less 
fatiguing, and quite as fast, to use the double over-arm stroke, as 
instead of the head and chest being raised clear of the water, they 
were able to keep the body more horizontal, and thus used for pro- 
pulsion the power that would otherwise have been required to raise 
the chest from the water. The leg kick is the same as that in the 
ordinary over-arm. It should be noticed that when the kick is taken 
the body is on its side, and when the recovery of the legs is being 
made then one arm is making a positive stroke while the other is 
being brought into position within the water, and the body turns 
on to the breast. In fact, in place of the under-arm motion being 
made in the usual manner, it is raised out of the water beyond the 
head, and then swept round to the side, this action, of course, 
causing the body to turn over on to the breast. Meantime the 
upper hand has gone forward, and as this is being pulled through 
the water, and the leg kick taken, the body turns on to the side 
again. This is a very easy stroke to learn for anyone who is already 
master of the breast, side, and over-arm strokes. 

One of really the most useful variations of ordinary swimming 
is swimming on the back, which even nowadays is not so widely 
recognised by swimmers as it might be. It is wise for every 
swimmer to acquire proficiency in this style of swimming, not alone 
because it forms a very useful “rest,” but also because it is of the 
greatest value in life-saving. Important as speed is in reaching a 
drowning person, it has often been found that the swimmer who can 
only use the breast, over-arm, or ordinary side stroke is unable to 
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accomplish the ultimate rescue for which he or she has set out. 
Swimming on the back is very easily acquired by anyone who can 
swim upon the breast. The set of movements are almost identical, 
and although they are varied by different swimmers slightly, they are 
yet practically the same. One of the best ways of learning to swim 
on the back is for the learner to stand in water which reaches to her 
waist, then spreading the arms out on a level with the shoulder, to 
lean gently backwards on to the surface of the water, and as the legs 
float up from the bottom to take a slight spring so as to impart 
motion to the body. In the first place the arms should be brought 
round almost to the side, the hands being kept in a position which 
will bring the thumbs nearest the surface, and at the same time the 
leg stroke should be carried out in exactly the same manner as when ~ 
swimming on the breast. In bringing the arms’ back into their 
original position the hands should be turned palm downwards, so 


SWIMMING ON THE BACK, SHOWING ARMS BEING SWEPT DOWN TO THE SIDES 


as to offer the least resistance to the water. The most finished style 
in back swimming is to make a sculling motion with the arms, the 
hands being brought towards the sides of the body during the most 
effective part of the leg kick, and pushed downwards when the legs 
are just being bent to get ready for the next kick. The point of 
each hand will be found in practice to traverse a course very much 
like a double loop. There are, as we have said, several slightly 
different styles of this stroke which are practised, such as making 
each arm stroke in alternation, with a kick of the legs between, or 
swimming with the hands on the hips, merely using the leg stroke, 
or folded across the breast, or even behind the back. 

A word about life-saving, for which this particular stroke is so 
useful. When in the act the body cannot be kept in precisely the 
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same position as when swimming on the back in the ordinary way. 
The legs have to be allowed to drop lower towards the bottom, in 
order to be capable of free movements without being hampered by 
the limbs of the drowning person. The action of the thighs is also 
considerably limited, and the best method of swimming is to move 
the legs from the knees downwards in semi-circular sweeps, never 
bringing them actually close together. If the ordinary back-stroke 
kick be used, it will be found that the rescuer will often, in her efforts 
to keep hold of the rescued, sink every now and then below the 
surface. It is therefore of great importance for every swimmer to 
practise the modified or life-saving kick, so as to be able to render 
the necessary assistance, and in learning it the arms should be either 
folded across the breast or put out of action in some other way, as 
they will naturally be, and not to assist in the swimming, but to 
take firm hold of the drowning person, in the event of attempting a 
rescue. It must be remembered, too, that the legs have to be kept 
in continuous motion (as the arms will be out of action) by short, 
sharp kicks, and never brought quite close together. 

Swimming under water, although a useful accomplishment at 
times, partakes more of the nature of “trick” than serious swim- 
ming. A warning should be given against the growing practice of 
remaining under water the longest possible time, with the object of 
winning some prize, breaking some record, or reaching some definite 
distance. Over and over again very serious accidents have happened 
through this foolhardiness, more especially when the swimmer has 
been in the river or in the sea, where the current or tide has carried 
her to a point beyond that expected by the onlookers. Then, when 
something has happened by which consciousness has been lost 
through over-long immersion, diving for the body has frequently 
resulted in its not being found until too late. The great advantage 
of being able to swim under water for a reasonable distance is the 
possibility of reaching the body of a drowning person who is sink- 
ing, or of freeing some unfortunate fellow-swimmer who has become 
entangled in weeds or other obstruction. Of course, the power of 
swimming thus varies greatly with different individuals, some being 
able to remain for quite extraordinary periods under the surface. 
The great thing to remember is to take a deep breath ere going 
under, to economise the breath, and to start for the surface before 
distress is felt. 

Of other tricks in swimming, swimming feet foremost, using the 
hands as sculls, is one of the commonest, and another showy trick is 
what is known as “‘ revolving on the surface.” This may easily be 
learned when once the swimmer has mastered the art of floating. 
But one must be thoroughly proficient in this before there can be 
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any hope of performing the trick perfectly. As a matter of fact, 
there is no swimming action used in it. The body is at first brought 
into the position of horizontal floating, the legs are closed, the hands 
extended beyond the head with the thumbs locked together, and 
when the floater is quite stationary the lungs are deeply inflated, and 
the revolutions can be commenced. One point that must be re- 
membered, and this applies equally to most floating tricks, is 
that every movement must be gentle and gradual. The face is 
turned slightly to the right or left, as the case may be, and the 
muscular force of the right side of the body so brought into play as 
to cause the latter to turn over on to the face, and immediately this 
has been done, the direction of the force is changed to the left side 


THE CORRECT METHOD OF BRINGING A DISABLED BUT NOT UNCONSCIOUS 
SWIMMER ASHORE 


of the body, which, naturally, immediately begins to turn round on 
to the face again. It is generally some time before the novice can 
do this trick neatly, but when once it has been mastered it is quite 
possible to do from twelve to fifteen revolutions without any pause 
between them. After once the turn has been made the body seems 
somehow or other to keep going, if the swing of the shoulder has 
been made regularly. 

Swimming like a dog is easily accomplished by any ordinary 
swimmer. The hands and legs are moved alternately, but quite 
differently from the breast stroke, which some people fancy it closely 
resembles. First the legs are kicked out straight to the rear, with 
the sole of each foot striking the water separately, instead of the 
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legs working together; the hands being placed in front of the body, 
thumbs downwards, scoop fashion, and then successively pushed 
down underneath the body and drawn up once more into position, 
smartly, instead of being brought close to the side. 

Of the many other tricks in swimming we can only find space 
for description of a couple more. One of the most popular is 
swimming like a porpoise, to learn which effective trick is not diffi- 
cult for a fairly good swimmer. The ability to float even is not 
necessary, and only swimming power and a knack are needed. The 
body is guided in its upward and downward motions by the arm 
movements, and by the backward and forward bending of the head. 
Speed is entirely controlled by the action of the legs, except during 


SWIMMING ON BACK AND TOWING AN UNCONSCIOUS SWIMMER ASHORE 


that portion of the trick when the swimmer is swimming under 
water. Then the ordinary breast stroke is used. The trick can be 
accomplished quite easily. The lungs, first of all, should be entirely 
emptied of air, and then the deepest possible breath be taken. As 
the chest begins to inflate the body should be sunk under water, and 
the mouth go below the surface just as the act of inspiration is com- 
pleted. A couple of under-water breast strokes, with the head 
turned upwards, and with a vigorous kick of the legs the head 
emerges. Whilst the body is rising an ordinary arm stroke should 
be taken, and then as soon as the head appears above the water the 
arms (which must have returned into the first position of the breast 
stroke) must be forced together downwards through the water from 
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the level of the surface till they come close against the hips. This 
will cause the body to roll over. As soon as the hands begin 
to come down towards the hips the legs must be straightened by 
means of a vigorous kick, so as to force both head and shoulders 
above water. Then by quickly turning the head downwards towards 
the chest the body will be assisted in its roll over, and the back and 
legs will in turn appear immediately the head sinks below the sur- 
face, the legs being the last to come down, a little to the rear of the 
place where the head disappeared. As in most tricks in swimming, 
a matter of prime importance is deep breathing and the proper 
control of the breath. If this is seen to the trick can be performed 
a number of times. 

Another trick which may be easily acquired, but which needs 


ANOTHER METHOD OF LIFE-SAVING 


considerable practice to be brought to its full perfection, is that 
known as the ‘‘ propeller.’”’” For it the swimmer must be able to 
float well, so as perfectly to counteract the sculling motion of the 
arms, which are likely to disturb the balance of the body. At the 
start the swimmer must turn upon her back, with the hands close at’ 
the side, keeping the head back and the feet closed. A very slight 
movement of the hands from the wrists will serve to keep the body 
in the right position on the surface. Then the arms must be swung 
forward and upward from the body, under the surface of the water, 
until they are stretched to the greatest possible extent above the 
head. This will cause the body to travel forward feet foremost. 
Directly this is accomplished the hands must be moved by the wrists 
and forearms only, in semicircular or scull-like sweeps, the palms 
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being outward and the thumbs pointed to the front. The pace can 
easily be regulated, and the body, if necessary, turned about by 
slackening the movements of one hand, and increasing that of the 
other. Progress through the water can be stopped by bringing the 
hands once more to the side. Although somewhat difficult to learn, 
this is, when properly performed, one of the most graceful swimming 
tricks, and is also one capable of great control in its movements. 

In the former article we dealt comprehensively with the more 
usual methods of diving. We now propose to describe some of the 
more showy and perhaps more difficult methods of entering the 
water. One of the most effective and least difficult is a running 
header, which is generally accomplished by the aid of a spring-board. 
The run taken varies with different divers, though generally it is 
from twenty to thirty feet ; just as the run of the individual bowler 
and the action when bowling vary. When the end of the diving- 


THE ‘‘ TORPEDO’’ STYLE OF SWIMMING 


board or other support from which the header is to be taken is 
reached, a jump is made and the diver’s body shoots up into the air. 
As it falls towards the water the body is straightened out sharply, 
and when this style of dive is well done it is very attractive to 
watch. A perfect running header will cause the body to enter the 
water without splashing, and in a very graceful manner. Some of 
the more expert divers add considerably to the theatrical element in 
this dive by placing an obstacle at the end of the spring-board, river 
bank, or at the side of the raft, such as a rail, or possibly a towel 
held by other divers, over which the header is taken. 

Diving feet first is another method of entering the water which 
might be more practised than it is. By diving feet first, however, 
we do not mean the usual jump in feet first which is so popular with 
the tiro. The body, for the dive feet first, must be kept as erect as 
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possible, with the arms at the side and the head thrown slightly 
back. The breath must be held as soon as the jump is made, for 
if this is not done the water will be forced up the nostrils in a most 
unpleasant manner. It is essential that the arms should be held 
close to the body, and that the legs are not opened during the 
descent into the water. As soon, however, as the body is submerged, 
the arms and legs must be 
spread out, so as to stop 
the downward impetus, 
and thus prevent the feet 
from coming violently in 
contact with the bottom. 

Another way of mak- 
ing the same dive is to 
lock the fingers together, 
with the arms full stretch 
above the head, and this 
form is the one to use 
when diving from any con- 
siderable height, as should 
the body tend to fall out 
of the perpendicular this 
tendency can be counter- 
acted by a movement of 
the arms. 

Another method of 
diving is the sitting jump, 
in which the diver leaps 
well out over the water, 
doubling up the legs to the 
body, crossing the feet, and 
locking the fingers just be- 
neath the knees in front. 
The body enters the water 
in a sitting position, and 
generally makes a_ con- 
siderable splash, which is 
very disconcerting to any spectator within a radius of twenty feet. 
This form of dive should not be made from any considerable height, 
except into deep water, as there is always the risk in that case of 
the back striking the bottom of the bath or shore. 

The Swedish dive—and the Swedes are among the most grace- 
ful and accomplished of divers—is a wonderfully graceful method of 
entering the water. 


THE CORRECT POSITION FOR THE FEET- 
FOREMOST PLUNGE 
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The ‘‘ Swan” dive, which is one of the prettiest, is accomplished 
with either a standing spring or a run, the latter being the more 
showy. Directly the body is launched into space the head is thrown 
backwards, the back is sharply hollowed, the legs are straightened 
and closed, whilst the arms are flung out and fully extended in 
a straight line with the shoulders. This position is kept until the 
body is within a few feet of the water, when the arms are swung 
together with the hands touching, and the water entered in the 


THE POSE FOR THE BELGIAN JUMP 


way usual with ordinary divers. It has to be said, however, that 
this dive is only suitable from a very considerable height, say of 
thirty feet and upwards, because there will not otherwise be time, 
during the falling of the body, for the diver to make the necessary 
movements. 

The hand-spring dive, which we have seen several ladies accom- 
plish most cleverly, is made with the movement known as the hand- 
spring in gymnasium. This is taken from the spring-board or 
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surface from which the diver is making her descent, the position 
of the body, of course, being facing away from the water, whilst 
the legs swing over outwards, and the body then either enters the 
water feet first and face upwards, or by making a complete somer- 
sault in the ordinary way, with the hands stretched out straight 
above the head, and the face downwards to the water. 

The foregoing are a few notes upon the various methods of 


THE CORRECT POSE FOR THE GRACEFUL SWEDISH SWAN DIVE 


advanced and trick swimming, and also concerning some of the 
more effective varieties of diving, and we think sufficient has been 
said to show that swimming and diving, in addition to being a use- 
ful and healthful pastime, can also be made an exceedingly graceful 
and interesting one. 
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MISS HOSKYNS’S TWELFTH” 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“Poppa shall buy it,”” Miss Consuelo P. Hoskyns announced, with 


calm decision. She had been poring over a list of shootings to let, 
and, for some inexplicable reason, her fancy had fixed on Sheen-na- 
Carry. 

** But I don’t suppose Lochgoilhead has the least idea of selling,”’ 
I remonstrated. 

“Plank down the dollars, and I guess the idea will percolate,” 
replied the lady, tranquilly. She finished her coffee and set down 
the cup, quietly, but firmly, on the little iron table. 

‘* Yes, poppa shall buy the grey old castle with its battlements— 
and its moat— and its donjon-keep-—— ” 

‘* Pardon me! the house sd 

She swept on unheeding: ‘‘and its pipers and its kilted clans- 
men. We will shoot grouse on the mighty mountain-peaks” 
(“And eagles on the loch,” I murmured) ; “ we will stalk the red 
deer through aisles of immemorial elms—— ”’ 

“And meet them, in later years, with cherry-trees growing out 
of their foreheads,” I said, aloud. 

She turned her clear blue eye upon me. 

*“You don’t seem to cotton to the idea. I presume you antici- 
pate that poppa and I would be troublesome neighbours?” But 
her tone ridiculed the absurd assumption. 

“Not at all, not at all—of course it would be delightful for me 
if you were at Sheen-na-Carry ; I was only thinking, for the moment, 
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of my sheep ’—she looked her interrogation—‘ and your motor car. 
You have one, of course ?” 

She nodded. ‘‘ Three—in Paris, at present. I set most store 
by the seventy-horse-power Rénault.”’ 

Ah,” I replied, my two other American neighbours have 
only fifty-horse-power Daimlers, but they do wonderful execution.” 

Miss Hoskyns contemplated me for a few moments in silence. 

“‘ T always surmised that your mountain sheep could skip—some,” 
she said, by-and-by. 

‘So did I,” I replied, ‘‘ but your sporting chauffeurs have proved 
that a fallacy .. .” 

** So there are Amurricans up there,’’ Miss Consuelo murmured, 
meditatively—and the shadow of a cloud flitted across her brow. 

A hotel-servitor stepped out upon the verandah, and approached 
the lady with a deferential whisper. Miss Hoskyns’s face brightened. 

‘** Take them all to my sitting-room,” she commanded. “I guess 
you'll have to excuse me now, Mr. D.; I’ve gotten the jewellers and 
curio-sellers of the town here. I want to purchase some souvenirs 
for the folks at home—if I can excavate anything good enough,” she 
explained. 

‘Then I think I’ll stroll down and see whether the invalids 
have finished their packing,” I said, and picked up my hat. 

For, alas! the gay gunner, Rambouillet, and his little fonction- 
naire friend, Phylloxére, had gone far down the descent into the Dark 
Valley since the days of the memorable expedition to the Calcagese 
Races, and, even now, they bore traces of its shadow. How the 
strangers, who were comparatively new to the cuisine Corse, had 
passed scathless through the ordeal of the terrible meais and still 
more fearsome hygiene of the mountain inn, while the two French- 
men who were, presumably, acclimatised, had fallen victims, was a 
mystery over which the Ajaccio doctor sagely wagged his grizzled 
beard—but left unplumbed. 

For many weeks, typhoid held them in its fell grip, and Phy]l- 
loxére in his delirious moments babbled of Neuilly and his chére 
petite maman, but, when reason again resumed its sway, steadily 
refused to have her summoned to his side, lest the dépenses of the 
long journey should deprive her of her little comforts later on. 
Captain Rambouillet’s illness had never taken quite such a desperate 
turn as that of his little friend, but his convalescence had been 
strenuous indeed! His imperious demands for food, his impotent 
fury when food was denied, were memories which his soldier-servant 
would carry with him to his grave. 

‘A change of air—try the mountains of the interior,” the doctor 
had commanded, when the two skeletons once more emerged into 
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the outer world. But the weeks spent in hammocks under the 
chestnuts of Vizzavona, while I whipped the brawling Corsican 
streams, and Miss Hoskyns and her poppa made royal progresses 
through the island, had brought but little colour to the white cheeks 
or strength to the languid limbs . . . So a friend in high places, 
whose ear I luckily managed to reach, had obtained long sick-leave 
for both soldier and civilian ; and, the festival of St. Grouse being at 
hand, the idea struck me :—Why not give them a sniff of the life- 
giving breeze of my native land? If that odour of heather, bog- 
myrtle, sea-weed, and peat-reek does not set them on their legs 
again, I’ll eat my hat! 

The poor fellows jumped at the plan. A flush mounted to 
Phylloxére’s pale cheeks, and his sunken eyes glistened. 

‘‘ The land of Seer Valtaire Scott !’’ he murmured. 

“Ah, well shall I love to see the brave Highlander!” cried 
Monsieur le Capitaine, ‘‘ for, see you, les Ecossais et les Francais 
étaient beaucoup liés dans le temps des Stuarrrts.” 

“True, true,” I agreed; ‘‘and, if we harked back a bit, I 
shouldn’t wonder if we found that you and Clonglocketty were 
related.” 

Rambouillet’s face darkened. 

*“ Me, I desire that not at all,’”’ he said, shortly. 

It was soon after the Calcagese races that Clonglocketty had 
vanished, somewhat abruptly, from our ken. Some there were 
unkind enough to say that the disappearance of the milord anglais 
was not unremotely connected with the arrival, by the Nice steamer, 
of a gentleman whose pronounced features and resplendent jewellery 
gave more than an inkling of the race to which he belonged . . . I 
believe it was the news of Clonglocketty’s departure which induced 
the despondent Rambouillet to take his first step along the path of 
recovery. And a second fillip followed soon after, in the temporary 
withdrawal of his other hated rival, Mr. Stuyvesant Trout, who was 
recalled to New York by business affairs of the weightiest import. 

“But we see him again without doubt,” said the gunner, 
gloomily, “‘and the milord also. They quit not the pursuit of mees 
so easily, these two.” 

* * * * 

* Only—I see not the kilt,” said Phylloxére, wistfully. 

We were sitting on the brae, watching the stream of staid kirk- 
goers pass along the white ribbon of road which wound down the glen. 

“It is the Sunday,” explained Rambouillet, “therefore do they 
all wear the clothes of ceremony.” 

‘But on the steamer, and at Oban, we saw but the oilskin 
capote,” Phylloxére objected. 
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“The usual garb of old Gaul,” I murmured, sotto voce... 
“Come then, mes amis, if we are to get to Sheen-na-Carry for lunch, 
we’d better be starting. It’s a fair tramp, and wedon’t want to rush 
on such a morning as this.” 

It was truly a heavenly morning; the bright sun shone from a 
cloudless sky, the scent of heather and bog-myrtle was sweet in our 
nostrils. The gulls and sea-swallows were screaming and dipping in 
the loch below our path; a pair of oyster-catchers dabbled in the 
brown sea-weed, and a solitary corbie hopped heavily from stone to 
stone. 

* But it is ravissant !” cried Phylloxére, and drew along breath 
of the fragrant West Highland breeze. 

‘*It is good to live,” Rambouillet murmured ; “and the mees— 
how charming must be her home!” 

The almighty dollar had not accomplished quite all that Miss 
Hoskyns had anticipated, but it had at least secured a long lease of 
Sheen-na-Carry, and that at a figure which must have given pro- 
found satisfaction to Lochgoilhead’s factor. So the fair American 
heiress was now a Highland chatelaine. 

She did not deny that the first glimpse of the mansion had been 
somewhat of a shock. That the old grey castle, moat, and donjon- 
keep of her dreams should materialise into a plain-fronted white 
house, whose real antiquity was hidden under the rawness of newly 
*“‘ harled’’ walls, required a certain amount of philosophy to accept 
with equanimity. Also a ‘‘forest” in which trees—immemorial 
elms or otherwise—were conspicuous by their absence, was, as the 
lady herself expressed it, ‘‘a rayther tall proposition to swallow.” 
But there were the mountain-peaks all right; and—as the Twelfth 
had not yet dawned upon us—she allowed herself to hope that 
they were tenanted as she had inferred. The absence of kilts, Miss 
Hoskyns said, she would mot take sitting down; so, as far as the 
Sheen-na-Carry retainers were concerned, this deficiency in the 
picturesqueness of the landscape was speedily remedied by a Glasgow 
tailor. Of pipers there was no lack—but she admitted a certain 
sameness in the tunes they played. All these and other details 
the fair Consuelo had confided to me at our accidental meeting on 
the landing-stage upon the day of our arrival—which had post-dated 
her own by a week. 

We found Mr. Hoskyns on the gravel sweep in front of the 
house, in deep confab with John Cameron, the keeper. 

“*Conny’s gone to kirk,” he said, ‘“‘but I allow she’ll be along 
presently ’—and at that moment came the “ teuf-teuf”’ of the motor. 
Miss Hoskyns sprang lightly out. 

“‘Sakes, poppa! it was just too cute for anything,” she cried, 
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‘the psalms and the precentor, and the dear old women! And don’t 
tell me, after this, that your British aristocrat puts on side, for I 
declare there was Lochgoilhead himself going round so kind and 
homey among his people.” 

John Cameron raised his head sharply, and fixed an astonished 
gaze upon the lady. 

“ Lochgoilhead?” I echoed; “why, is he at home, John?” 
For I had every reason to believe that the chieftain was far across 
the sea, fighting the battles—or, at any rate, turning out the guard 
—of his King and Country. 

‘No, sirr, he will not be that,” replied, |John, in surprised 
accents. 

“You don’t say, Cameron! Why, I saw him in kirk—a magni- 
ficent, tall, fair chief in tartan kilt and plaid and bowie-knife and— 
and everything—toting round the dish for cents, just like an ordinary 
man ! I guess that was Lochgoilhead—not ?” 

“No, mem,” said Cameron, “ his name will be Chones; he will 
be an Englishman—or a Welshman, whateffer.”’ 


* * * * * 


It had always been my custom to shoot the Moor o’ Cochrage 
on the Twelfth, and, as a rule, it gave us a very fair day. We did 
not slay our thousands like the Heavies of Yorkshire, nor yet our 
hundreds like the Gallants of Perth, but as light skirmishers in a 
country whose weight of metal is reserved for the forest campaign 
later on, we showed up not so badly. 

Luckily for our bag, the Moor o’ Cochrage covered the greater 
part of the undulating ground in the neighbourhood—as a matter 
of fact it lay at the base of the “‘ mountain-peaks” of which the 
Sheen-na-Carry shoot mainly consisted. 

Miss Hoskyns’s arrangements for the Twelfth played havoc 
with my established order of things. She had made up her mind 
that on Sheen-na-Carry, and on Sheen-na-Carry alone, should our 
foreign visitors taste the sweetness of their first grouse-shoot. (And 
is there any later sport-savour which quite comes up to it? I have 
been young, and now am—no longer young, alas! but the fresh keen 
flavour of that first day on the moor with the guns lingers on my 
palate still. I can smell the honey in the heather, and see the 
black-and-tan setter’s rigid form outlined against the grey boulder.) 

To the lady—who was also the stranger in our midst—the 
pas of course; so, with a regretful sigh, I dispatched various notes 
announcing the postponement of our shoot to the thirteenth, and 
relinquished the fair moorland stretch of Cochrage for the moun- 
tain-peaks of Sheen-na-Carry. 
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At an early hour on the morning of the great day, my wagonette- 
of-all-work conveyed us to Mr. Hoskyns’s hospitable door. Poppa 
met us in the porch, and after the first words of greeting— 

‘You'll excuse me, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ but I calculate these 
bluffs are rayther abrupt for a man whose lungs and limbs area 
long ways past their meridian splendour; but Conny will tote you 
round— there ain’t many creaky springs in her, I guess.” 

**Won’t you join us at all, then? At lunch, perhaps?” 

“Wal, no. The fact is”—a gleam lit up his faded blue eye— 
‘*T’ve prospected around, and I’ve lit on one sport in this Northern 
land which suits me down to the foundations—every time! If there 
is a finer pursuit under the shining sun than cuddy-fishing, I have 
yet to find it, sirree,’’ said Mr. Hoskyns, firmly. And his daughter 
at this moment appearing, he hurriedly transferred us to her care, 
and hastened away in the direction of Loch Breil. 

‘** Tell Peter to h’ist along a kitchen chair,’”’ he shouted back, as 
he disappeared round the shoulder of the hill. 

* * * 

An excellent keeper was John Cameron; as he marshalled our 
line in battle-array, methought he somewhat hung his head. 

“It will not haf been a ferry goot spring for the birds, sirr,” he 
murmured in my ear. 

“Oh, I daresay we shall do very well,” I replied; ‘‘and, any- 
how, we shall have some good exercise.” 

“Ay, an’ inteet ye will haf that, sirr, whateffer!’’ was his 
fervent response. 

A tit-lark rose from the heather, and Rambouillet let fly. I 
looked at him severely—and the bird’s gay carol filled the emotion- 
laden pause. . . . A shot rang out on my left—Phylloxére 
wheeled round to watch with disappointed eye the undisturbed 
flight of a stone-chat. . . . As we drew together to cross the 
burn by the stepping-stones— 

‘“* Mes amis,” I said, impressively, ‘‘ it would be well to reserve 
your fire for the larger game of which we are in pursuit. It is only 
the three-gun swell who can allow himself the luxury of so varied 
a bag.” 

‘* Plait-il ?’’ murmured Phylloxére, with wide eyes of wonder. 

‘* Wait for the grouse,’”’ I commanded, decidedly. 

We all waited . . . we waited a very long time 
the luncheon-hour arrived, and found us waiting still. 

“I guess the British bird sells his life at a tolerably high 
figure,” remarked Consuelo; but her lips trembled as she played 
with the galantine on her plate, and as she turned her head aside 
I distinctly saw a tear trickle into her Bollinger. 
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‘‘Never mind,” I said, cheeringly; ‘‘it’s a perfect day; we’ve 
had a delightful walk.”” Phylloxére wiped the perspiration from his 
crimson forehead, while Rambouillet drank long and feverishly. 
“The fact is, Miss Hoskyns, Sheen-na-Carry is an excellent deer- 
forest, but as a grouse-moor it never has shone. The grouse is an 
indolent bird, and takes its walks abroad where the climbing is not 
so stiff.” 

Miss Hoskyns sat silent for a moment or two. 

“‘Mamie King and Sadie Wilkins are at a boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury seeing London,” she said at last, in a rather shaky 
voice. ‘‘ It would just have tickled them to death to have had some 
birds, packed in lovely purple heather ’’—again the lip trembled, 
and a mist gathered over the blue eyes. Suddenly.they lit up with 
a brilliant thought— 

“Can’t we search that prairie on the far side of the stream ? 
I guess that looks as if it might suit their fancy. Let’s prospect it 
after lunch!” 

I finished my drink, and set down the glass with care. 

‘*We will,” I said, ‘‘and I shouldn’t wonder if we found a bird 
or two there for your friends in Bloomsbury. . . . Just onepipe 
first.” 

‘**Now, John,” I cried, when “chentry” and gillies were alike 
replete, “‘ we'll take the moor across the burn.” 

“Sart” 

“We'll take the moor,” I repeated, firmly, and led the way 
down the brae. 

Scarcely had we set foot on the opposite bank, when with a 
loud, defiant chortle, up whirred a cock-grouse. . . . Only to 
drop with a thud to earth. 

“ Number one for Mamie!” I cried. 

‘* Sadie!’ corrected Miss Hoskyns, with shining eyes. 

The afternoon had not advanced very far ere we had bagged a 
couple of brace for Sadie and a couple of brace for Mamie—with a 
spare brace for the pot. The birds rose well, the dogs worked 
magnificently (a grand man with dogs is John Cameron). If but few 
birds fell to Monsieur le Capitaine and little Phylloxére, they were 
blissfully unconscious of the wiping of their optics—-all was joy and 
gladness. Save that a trace of discomfort yet lingered in the 
keeper’s eye. From time to time he glanced uneasily around. 

Looking for MacTavish ?’’ I observed, casually; ‘so am I— 
and, by Jove, there he is,” I exclaimed, as I espied a recumbent form 
on a springy bed of heather in the lee of a great boulder. The 
shock-headed, red-bearded ruffian sprang to his feet as my toe came 
in contact with his person. 
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**Sirr!” he shrieked, his jaws fell apart, and he stared up in 
my face, gaping like a codfish. 

* Had a good nap, MacTavish?” I remarked, pleasantly; ‘‘ glad 
the guns did not disturb you’’—his face turned a sickly green. ‘I 
wonder if I might trouble you to take a turn now at bringing on 
the bag?” 

““My! how polite these Highlanders are!’ said Miss Hoskyns, 
admiringly. ‘‘See how obligingly this stranger helps to carry the 
birds. I guess, for sure, that’s one of nature’s gentlemen.” 

“He is a gentleman at large—or soon will be,” I added, grimly. 

We made a fairly long afternoon of it, and in places the 
heather was deep; but Rambouillet and Phylloxére struggled bravely 
on—could these be the invalids of a month ago ?—and ever as the 
bag waxed heavier their enthusiasm for ‘‘la chasse au grouse” 
advanced by leaps and bounds. 

“A moi,” cried the little man, in a paroxysm of delight, as he 
fired right and left, and birds were seen to fall at the turn of the brae. 

** Pardon, Jean-Marie,” said Rambouillet, who had also let off 
both barrels, and his accents were diffident but determined ; “ on the 
contrary, they are to me.” 

Phylloxére flushed high; he fixed reproachful eyes upon his 
friend. ‘‘ Without a shadow of a doubt the birds fell to my gun, 
Alphonse,” he said, gravely. 

** Mon Dieu! est-ce possible, Jean-Marie, that you can assert this 
thing? You wish then to say 

Phylloxére turned sorrowfully aside, and for the next ten 
minutes we pursued our way in grief-stricken silence. 

Then: ‘I will be pickin’ up five birrds back yonder, sirr, what- 
effer,”” came the confidential voice of the gillie, over my shoulder. 

“Do you hear, Rambouillet? Do you hear, Cabaret?” I 
shouted. ‘‘ Between you, you dropped five.” 

The two friends rushed together. 

Alphonse, forgive 

Pardon, Jean-Marie ——’”’ 

They held each other’s hands in a fervent clasp, and gazed into 
each other’s swimming eyes—while in wondering amaze the gillies 
stared, open-mouthed, at ‘‘ the Frenchies.”’ 


* * * * * 

“See here, poppa,” cried Miss Hoskyns, and clasped her hands 
in an ecstasy of delight as she surveyed the plump, shining corpses, 
laid out in a long row upon the gravel sweep. ‘“‘ Forty-one birds! 
and I guess we’d have had three times as many if they'd hit all they 
fired at,” she added, naively. 

The Moor o’ Cochrage had again justified its reputation ! 
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WOMEN’S GOLF IN THE SEASON OF 1gog 


BY M. E. STRINGER 


EVERY year writes its own history, although long ago, in B.c. 977, a 
very wise person propounded the theory that “the thing that hath 
been it is that which shall be.” Possibly the following account of 
the up-to-date women golfers will be but a repetition of deeds 
wrought 2,000 years ago by the ladies of King David’s court on the 
well-kept greens on the shores of the Dead Sea, but of which there 
appear to be no existing records. 

Last year there was a very marked improvement in the standard 
of play, there was an enormous increase in the number of players, 
and in the spread of the game all over the world; this year, now 
that the season is practically ended, what is there to tell ? 

It were better, perhaps, to take the various items of a particu- 
larly long and interesting programme of events, and in the end to 
sum up and pronounce a verdict. Far back in mid-winter, when the 
snow lay thick on the ground, or London was shrouded in impene- 
trable fogs, golfers were busy holding councils, and making plans 
for the time not far distant, when there should be no more snow or 
fog, and when all should be green, green, green! In March, on 
St. Patrick’s Day, the reveil/é sounded, and at Burnham, in Somerset, 
the ball was set in motion. 
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Recruiting for the Territorials had been steadily going on during 
the winter months, but when the battalions stood on the Tee on 
March 17 there was little of the raw recruit, the majority being 
the same thirty-six that had paraded at Sandwell Park a year 
before. The South-Eastern Division, with the pick of the Home 
Counties, looked, and afterwards proved, invincible, though in the 
final the South-Western gave them a good run, and for a while the 
issue looked very doubtful; one of the matches between Mrs. Dur- 
lacher and Mrs. Tamworth, the two leaders, was taken to the 2oth 
green before the South-Western player won. The Northern Division 
this year was composed entirely of Yorkshire and Lancashire 


MISS LEITCH BUNKERED AT SIXTH 


players, Cheshire having seceded from county golt fer the current 
year. The Midlands were considerably weakened by Miss Nevile’s 
absence, and it is now fully recognised that in order to render this 
scheme “ Territorial’ in deed as well as name, some drastic alteration 
must be made in its organisation. At present it is a mere macédoine 
of county golf, and being entirely confined to qualified players in 
that Association, a number of first-class golfers are compulsorily 
excluded, so that it is in no sense of the word “ Territorial.’’ It is 
true the financial burden is borne by Miss Phillips (the originator and 
manager of the scheme), and is connected by county golf with the 
Ladies’ Golf Union; but this does not make it territorial, and before 
M 2 
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another year such players as Miss Mather (Northumberland), the 
Misses Leitch (Cumberland), Miss Doris Chambers and Miss Mollie 
Graham (Cheshire), the Misses Grant-Suttie (Berkshire), Mrs. 
Sumptor (Norfolk), and others, will in all probability be included in 
their respective territories. 

In county golf only the preliminary divisional matches take 
place in the first nine months of the year, the finals being held in 
November; but by the end of June it is nearly always possible to 
prophesy which counties will figure in the tournament (conducted 
on the league principle) later on. This year Surrey, with an 
exceptionally strong team, including such players as Mrs. Willock- 


MISS MATHER AT SEVENTH TEE 


Pollen, Miss M. E. Phillips, Miss Benton, Miss D. Tucker, has only 
lost one match; this was the last one of the season, against Kent on 
June 29 at Sundridge Park. In the North, Yorkshire wins. In 
the Midlands the conflict has been very close, but up to date the 
odds are all in favour of Leicestershire, although a week or so earlier 
the newly-formed Notts Club (captained by Mrs. C. F. Richardson) 
looked like going through; it is impossible, however, to tell; for, 
owing to a terrible sorrow which befell the family at Christmas, 
Miss E. C. Nevile and her sister have played no golf this season, 
and the Lincolnshire matches are all postponed until the early 
autumn. In the South-Western, Devonshire will probably once 
more make a bid for championship honours. Undoubtedly county 
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golf is highly successful, and every year some new counties affiliate. 
In England already in 1909 Hertfordshire and Nottinghamshire 
have formed teams, and in Wales, where the game is going ahead 
with giant strides, steps are being taken for the formation of teams 
in several counties. 

The greatest triumph of the current year is unquestionably the 
establishment of county golf in Scotland; innovations are rare in 
the homeland of the royal and ancient game, but once the demon of 
“change” possesses the Scottish breast, advance may be safely 
predicted. Already there are some nine or ten counties in the 
Association, which, though managed by its own executive, is in 
connection with the Ladies’ Golf Union, and has a facsimile of the 
shield played for in England and Wales. In a year or two the 
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standard of county golf will inevitably be higher in Scotland than 
south of the Tweed, for the superiority of that country has been 
amply demonstrated during the past few years by the persistent way 
in which, in spite of odds, Scotland retains possession of international 
trophies. 

The championships are all over. The first to take place was the 
Irish, which was held in the beginning of May on the beautiful 
Lahinch Links. Some aver that this green in the far west is un- 
rivalled in the British Isles, and here it was that Miss Ormsby from 
far-away Sligo carried off premier honours. It is true that the 
holder, Miss May Hezlet (Mrs. Ross), did not defend her title, but 
this need not at all detract from the merit of Miss Ormsby’s per- 
formance, for a glance back to the article in this magazine on Ladies’ 
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Golf in 1908 reveals the fact that Miss Ormsby’s début at St. Andrews 
at the Open Championship was sufficiently noticeable to deserve 
comment then. She is a fine, dashing young player, with a beautiful 
style, and although she lost two of three matches in the internationals 
at Birkdale later in the month, it should be remembered that, as Irish 
champion, she had to play top for her country, and that of itself is 
sufficiently unnerving for a young girl. 

The Open Championship was held at Birkdale, near Southport 
—a fine links. This meeting now extends over a period of eight 
days’ incessant important play, and an enervating place like Birkdale 
naturally tells on the players. That probably accounts for the 
standard of play being consistently lower (except Miss Dorothy 


MISS D. CHAMBERS, THE LONGEST DRIVER IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Campbell’s game in the final) than at bracing St. Andrews last 
year. One of the finest amateur golfers of the decade came out to 
watch the play, and not having seen a ladies’ championship for 
fourteen years, naturally expected to find a marked advance. He 
noticed all the ‘‘ cracks,”” but expressed himself disappointed. It was 
a pity he was not at St. Andrews last year, and also that he did not 
see Miss Cecil Leitch’s last g holes in the stroke competition, or 
Miss Campbell's fine exhibition in the final this year. Eight days’ 
golf with every nerve strained, with the feeling that England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales expects her to do her duty, with the 
additional burden of duty to herself, is accounted too much for any 
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woman golfer; and everyone, young or old, experienced or not, 
sooner or later has to acknowledge the mighty foe with which every 
player of the weaker sex has to contend—nerves. 


The absence of the holder, Miss Titterton, naturally deprived 


MISS LEITCH 


MISS CAMPBELL AND MISS CHAMBERS 


the championship of much of its interest. Miss Titterton arrived at 
Birkdale a few days before the international matches, but received a 
telegram announcing the death of her fiancé. It was very sad, and 
cast a gloom over the meeting, besides robbing England of her 
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leader, and giving the champion no chance of retaining her title. 
Among probable winners, Miss Cecil Leitch was spoken of as having 
a good chance; but her game, though extraordinarily brilliant and 
finished, is not yet consistently good. She often attempts a shot over 
which an older player would hesitate and which she would finally 
abandon, and she does not always count the cost of a “ do or die” 
stroke; but she is very young, too young, indeed, to play for her 
native country (England—by birth she is Scotch) under the exist- 
ing twenty years’ qualification rules. She went down to one of last 
year’s medallists and a Scottish international, Miss Hilda Mather, 
who beat her with a beautiful putt for a three on the 18th green. 


MISS B. THOMPSON 


Some of the débutantes attracted attention by their fearless, youthful 
golf—these were Miss Ravenscroft, Miss Ida Kyle, Miss Barron; 
but in the end, of the 147 competitors, the two who survived were 
old stagers (not in years), Miss F. Hezlet and Miss Dorothy 
Campbell. A big crowd followed them on the Friday afternoon, 
and certainly the most accomplished player won. Miss Campbell 
is perhaps the best all-round player in the United Kingdom to- 
day; but Miss Elsie Grant-Suttie, Miss Elsie Kyle, and one or two 
others run her very close, while as a medal player Mrs. F. W. 
Brown has few peers. Miss Campbell, at the time she won the 
Open Championship, was holder of the Scottish title, and enjoyed 
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the dual distinction for a few short weeks, until in the final at 
Machrihanish Miss Elsie Kyle deprived her of her crown of thistles. 

The Scottish Ladies’ Golfing Association certainly deserves 
much praise for the splendid conduct of this meeting ; the present 
Honorary Secretary is Miss Ethel Robertson, one of the well-known 
family of sisters who figure so prominently in Scottish golf (indeed 
it was said that Miss Grace Robertson, although she did not win, 
played the finest golf in the championship at Machrihanish). 

The new champion, Miss Elsie Kyle, needs no introduction. 
Very few will forget the splendid match in which she engaged Miss 
Titterton to the 25th hole at St. Andrews last year. There are few 
better lady golfers in the kingdom than she, her manner of play 
shows that she has handled a club from her infancy, and her com- 


MISS CAMPBELL AND MISS F. HEZLET 


patriots will find it hard work to dispossess her of her title at Nairn 
in 

Yet one more championship—that of “ gallant little Wales”; but 
here there is no change of title-bearer. Miss Blanche Duncan found 
no rival at Southerndown in June. This meeting, under the 
management of the Welsh Ladies’ Golfing Union, differs in many 
respects from all the others. To begin with, it has a qualifying 
round, whereas competitors in the Open Scottish and Irish go straight 
away into the tournament. Included in the programme of the 
Welsh Meeting are many “‘ extras”; there is a team championship, 
and several cups are played for by bogey or medal. Yet in spite of 
apparent intricacies the competitions are really quite comfortably 
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carried through, and in them all handicaps play a prominent part 
(another point in which this championship differs from the others, 
which are all from scratch). 

International golf (so called), in reality Inter-British, has not 
been marked this year by any special incidents; none of the colonies 
have furnished teams, and both events, at Ranelagh and Birkdale, 
have been won again by Scotland. At the former meeting England 
ought certainly to have carried off the trophy, but what schoolboys 
term ‘‘a rot”’ set in, and although Miss Cissy Foster’s exceptionally 
brilliant 74 looked rosy for the rose wearers, and Mrs. Richardson’s 
79 seemed likely to make assurance doubly sure, the others failed 
lamentably, and Scotland won by three strokes. 


THE FINAL—-CROWD AT FOURTEENTH GREEN 


The season has been rich in open meetings, not only on the 
courses in the vicinity of London, but also far afield. Recognising 
the opportunity afforded by the Championship Meeting being held 
in the North, which would naturally attract all the best players in 
the kingdom, several clubs just outside Liverpool invited members 
of clubs to their greens. The big meeting, confined exclusively to 
players with Ladies’ Golf Union handicaps, including the Golfing 
Cup, the Gold Medal and Handicap Challenge Cup competitions, 
took place at Trafford Park immediately before the Champion- — 
ship. This was largely attended, and resulted in a triumph for 
the Ladies’ Golf Union handicap system, for no fewer than four 
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players from different parts of the kingdom tied for first place on 
net scores. 

The British climate, always a doubtful quantity in whatsoever 
season, has played sad havoc with club hospitality this year. It 
was hopelessly wet when the Acton Club opened its doors, so too 
at Enfield a few weeks later, and although fine in the morning of the 
popular Hanger Hill Club’s Annual Meeting, the afternoon was 
deplorably moist. But on the other hand the two days’ Ranelagh 
Meeting, Barnehurst, Edgware, Bushey Hall, Highgate, and West 
Middlesex Meetings all took place in brilliant weather, and even the 


MISS DOROTHY CAMPBELL SMILINGLY RECEIVES THE CHAMPIONSHIP GOLD MEDAL 
AND REPLICA 


deluge at the others did not deter a great many players, though 
there was little pleasure to be obtained from the play. 

This year no Americans have graced the golfing festivals; this 
is a matter of regret, for the presence of players from other lands 
undoubtedly increases the interest and pleasure of the meetings. 

Through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Gray, so well known at 
Barnehurst, a party of golfers, including Miss Dorothy Campbell, 
Miss F. Hezlet, and Miss Stella Temple, are to visit America 
(Canada and the United States) this autumn, where it is hoped they 
will show what the United Kingdom can do as representatives of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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Marriage has transformed Miss May Hezlet into Mrs. A. E. 
Ross during the past months, and since then she has taken part 
in no open events. Death has, God be thanked, passed the ranks 
of the women golfers lightly by. The Ladies’ Golf Union continues 
to flourish, under the guiding hand of Miss Issette Pearson; its 
finances are administered by Mrs. Frank Wright, and are highly 
successful, untouched by the Budget. Miss M. E. Phillips reigns 
more popularly than ever over her loyal little county kingdom, 


THE FOUR MEDALLISTS: 
MISS F. HEZLET, MISS K. STUART, MISS D. CHAMBERS, AND MISS D. CAMPBELL 


administering justice to everyone’s satisfaction as before; and 
another season is at an end! 

1909 has been a placid, uneventful year so far in the world of 
women’s golf. No astounding records have been made, no wonder- 
ful prodigies have disturbed the face of the waters; everything 
remains pretty much as it was last year. In the continued success 
of the handicap system only has any great progress been noticeable, 
and also in the ever-increasing number of votaries and devotees of 
the royal and ancient game. 
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THE COMING SHOOTING SEASON 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


It might be going too far to assert that the game-shooting season of 
1g09-10 is likely to be one of the worst within recent times, but 
there is no room for hope that it will be anything but a moderate 
one so far as the greater part of the kingdom is concerned. Up to 
the time of writing the weather of the summer months has been 
disastrous for young game-birds generally, but especially for part- 
ridges, which, owing to the wet and cold of June and the early part 
of July, have suffered more severely in their early stages than grouse 
or pheasants. 

In Scotland and the North of England the nesting season for 
grouse began somewhat late, after a severe and prolonged winter. 
Later on, however, matters improved very considerably, the weather 
of April and May being quite as favourable in most districts as in an 
average year. There were a good many complaints as to frosted 
heather, and the young growth was very late in starting. Fair 
progress was made until the latter end of May, the weather at that 
time becoming very cold and wet. The earlier broods were far 
enough advanced to weather the storm, but late hatchings fared 
very badly. 

Early in June a number of young birds were reported as having 
been picked up dead on several moors in the North of England, and 
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from Northumberland an outbreak of disease was notified. This, 
upon investigation, seems to have been a scare of doubtful origin ; 
for the writer, although he made inquiries in the district, could not 
discover an authenticated case of grouse disease. The Duke of 
Northumberland’s keeper, Meech, who was appealed to to throw 
some light on the matter, replied that he had heard early in June 
that birds were dying locally, but did not think that it was true 
grouse disease that was causing the trouble. It is more likely that 
digestive complications where responsible for these losses, inflamma- 
tion having been set up by the birds having eaten old or frosted 
heather. Meech added that the Duke’s moors up the North Tyne 
were showing good results, and that there was no trace of disease in 
that district. 

During June and July there have been some gloomy reports 
from southern Scotland as to the progress of grouse. Most of them 
seem agreed that the earlier birds have done fairly well, but fatalities 
have been numerous among the later broods. One keeper goes so 
far as to say that he will have no late birds, since practically all of 
them had perished, and he had little hope for the remainder, as 
owing to wet weather and very cold nights they were advancing 
much more slowly than usual. 

Further north the outlook appears to be much brighter, though 
nowhere is a season above the average anticipated. In Sutherland ~ 
and Caithness coveys are of fair size, and there is a good proportion 
of earlier broods. Nests were well filled in Inverness-shire and Aber- 
deenshire, and hatching results were good. Heavy rain-storms in 
June caused some mortality, but since then some very good broods 
have been seen, and early in July there was quite a fair percentage 
of strong flyers. The keepers, however, expressed fears for the 
backward broods, the weather still continuing cold and wet in the 
middle of the latter month. Reports from Ross-shire vary consider- 
ably, as is generally the case. For the most part the weather has 
been unseasonable all through, and much too cold for grouse to make 
good progress. The fact that hatching results were somewhat above 
the average should compensate in some measure for subsequent 
losses. 

Taking all things into consideration, it may be expected that 
the grouse season in the Scottish Highlands will be rather below the 
average, while further south results will be patchy, varying from 
moderate to very poor. In the North of England the Yorkshire 
moors are certain to give better returns than those of any other 
county, but the season on this side of the Border will be generally 
below the normal. At the latter end of June the weather was very 
bad, and many broods perished. 
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Of partridges one cannot give a good account anywhere, though 
in Scotland they seem to have done a little better than in England. 
They have probably done worst of all in the southern counties, from 
which there are tales of disaster on every side. Marlow, Lord 
Ashburton’s keeper, was greatly depressed at the outlook when the 
writer paid a visit to the Grange in June. He declared that num- 
bers of sitting birds bad been driven from their nests by wet and 
cold, and that his losses from this cause alone had been considerable. 
A fair proportion of birds brought off their chicks successfully during 
the one fine week from June 14 to 21, but many of these broods 
must have been drowned in the deluges of rain that fell almost every 
day subsequently up to the end of the month. 

Encouraged by the bright weather of late April and early May, 
partridges nested rather early this year in the South, and many 
broods were off before the middle of June. These cannot have fared 
much better than the later ones, for rain was frequent from the last 
week in May till June 14, and the weather was abnormally cold. 
It is possible that some of the latest broods may have come through 
with better success, for although July has not been free from heavy 
rains, the wet has been less persistent and the temperature a good 
deal higher than in the preceding month. The hay-crop was very 
late, which was of some advantage to partridges in that it meant a 
smaller number of nests cut out than usual; but, on the other hand, 
the presence of so much long wet grass up to the middle of July gave 
the birds a poor chance of keeping dry. 

There is no need to particularise as to districts in estimating the 
partridge outlook for next month, for the weather has been generally 
bad, although perhaps rather worse in the South than elsewhere. In 
Hampshire, for instance, nearly four and a half inches of rain fell in 
June, as against the normal measurement for that month of 
2°02 in. 

If partridges have done badly it goes without saying that wild 
pheasants have had a very poor chance. A few of the early broods 
that came out during the fine weather of May managed to survive, 
but the main hatchings have suffered sadly. The pheasant, which 
is not nearly so hardy as the partridge, has but a poor mother 
at the best of times, while the young partridge receives the care and 
attention of bothits parents. Except on the lightest and driest soils 
it is too much to hope that the wild birds will make anything of a 
show this season. 

In the rearing-field, of course, a fair percentage of young phea- 
sants has been brought through, but not without considerable diffi- 
culty. Keepers of lifelong experience declare that this last June has 
been one of the worst that they remember, and the birds have 
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required constant attention to keep them moving. Cold does not 
matter very much in the rearing field, because by choosing his site 
wisely, and providing extra protection, the keeper can combat the 
evil with some success; but cold and wet together make his task a 
very hard one. Ailments such as cramp and pneumonia have been 
very frequent, and although keepers are generally reticent as to their 
ill-luck, several of them admit that their losses have been much 
higher than usual. It has been possible, of course, to make good 
these misfortunes to some extent by putting down more late eggs, 
but this means a great deal of extra labour and expense which some 
preservers cannot afford. Late birds, however, are better than none 
at all to fill up the gaps. 

As to the success of the coming shooting season, something, of 
course, must depend upon the weather of the next few weeks. The 
mischief already done cannot be undone; but there are always a few 
late broods of partridges and wild pheasants that do something to 
improve matters if they have a chance of thriving. A bright fine 
August helps along the survivors of decimated broods in a wonderful 
manner, whereas if the weather be bad in that month the list of 
casualties is sure to be augmented. We can but hope for the best. 
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SOME GOODWOOD REMINISCENCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


SINCE last I wrote a gossipy paper about past racing I have had 
several letters from kindly correspondents, as also various personal 
requests, asking for more of the same sort. It happens that I have 
lately had to look through the records of Goodwood results, which 
bring to mind all sorts of memories of days spent at the meeting 
which is called ‘‘ Glorious’; and now that we are on the eve of 
Goodwood again, I have reason to hope that a chat about the place 
will entertain at least a number of those who peruse these pages. 
My recollections go back a long way. The first of them is of that 
extraordinary mare Kincsem winning the Cup of 1878. In those 
days English race-goers had a poor opinion of horses that came from 
abroad, even when they were immediately English-bred; Kincsem 
was a chestnut daughter of Cambuscan and Water Nymph, who had 
won a phenomenal number of races abroad, although she was only 
a four-year-old. I believed she had never been beaten; but then of 
course we imagined that she had never taken on anything like Lord 
Falmouth’s Lady Golightly, who had won ten races as a three-year- 
old, or as old Pageant, who had twice won the Chester Cup. More- 
over it was said that Madden, the father, I fancy, of Otto Madden, 
was a very moderate sort of jockey; whereas Lady Golightly was 
ridden by Fred Archer and Pageant by Tom Cannon. The Hungarian 
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mare was the outsider of the party; but a surprise was in store 
for us, as notwithstanding that Madden rode a ridiculous finish, 
getting up his whip in a most unnecessary manner and vigorously 
using it, unhappily for the willing filly, the foreigner won comfort- 
ably by a couple of lengths, Lady Golightly being a long way off as 
the winner passed the post. 

I cannot, of course, even touch on the principal events of the 
programme year after year, or my article would extend indefinitely. 
There is only room to talk about a few races concerning which, for 
one reason or another, my remembrances are especially keen, and 
the Cup of 1882 is one of them. This was obviously as near a 
certainty for Tristan as it well could be. He had won the Hardwicke 
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Stakes at Ascot, and was to win the greatest of Cups next year, as 
well as the Hardwicke again that season and likewise the season 
following. In fact, the Goodwood race was a “certainty” for him, 
and what sort of chance the Duke of Hamilton could have supposed 
that he possessed with such an animal as Friday we failed to see. 
Tristan was of course an odds-on favourite (7 to 2), a contemptuous 
price being offered against Friday, who had been trying his luck over 
hurdles and was sadly deficient in class; but Fordham, of all people 
in the world, made too sure of the result with the son of Hermit, and 
to the amazement of spectators the despised Friday got homea neck. 


; 
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I have uncomfortable recollections of 1883. In one of the races 
Lord Cadogan had a horse called The Mate, which I had been told 
was likely to win, and did so, starting at a good price. I wanted 
a sum of ready money that day, and one of my bets was with 
the late Dick Dunn, at the rate of 100 to 8, which when duly paid 
left me in possession of a nice packet of notes. I had, in fact, 
had a particularly good race, and before going to lunch thought 
I would finish my speculation on the Cup, so I put all my winnings 
on Corrie Roy, all the “ready” that is, and other booked bets, 
after which I strolled off to find my host, the late Mr. Peebles, 
father of the present Russley trainer, who had a coach, one in what 
used to be a long row down beyond the end of the lawn, on which 
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he had asked me to lunch. One of the features of contemporary 
racing is the way in which coaches have disappeared from their old 
familiar resorts. Up to the top I climbed, received his congratula- 
tions on having ‘‘found” The Mate, and devoted myself to the 
excellent fare provided, paying little attention to the conversation of 
my neighbours, who seemed to be very indignant about something. 

“IT saw nothing happen,” said one of them. ‘“‘I was never more 
surprised in my life!” 

‘‘Nor was I,” said the other. ‘I watched the race carefully, 
and was perfectly amazed when I heard of it.” 

N2 
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I did not think this concerned me in any way, made no inquiry 
as to what the amazing occurrence was, but sat still smoking a cigar 
and watching the race for the Cup, in which, to my disappointment, 
Border Minstrel beat the good mare I had backed. Still, I was only 
where I had been at the beginning of the day, I reflected, as my 
investment had been my Mate winnings. Presently, however, 
strolling through the ring, I came upon Dick Dunn, who said he was 
very sorry, but he had to ask for the money he had paid me back 
again. I did not in the least understand, and inquired what he 
meant ; then hearing for the first time that The Mate had been dis- 
qualified for a bump which the Stewards readily admitted to have 
been unintentional. It was an exceedingly nasty jar, forI had on 
Corrie Roy a great deal more than I should have dreamed of back- 
ing her for had I not supposed that I had won the money. But ’83 
was a memorable year. St. Simon made his first appearance in the 
Halnaker Stakes, and an hour afterwards Bushey, afterwards re- 
named Duke of Richmond, carried off the Richmond Stakes. Vibra- 
tion, too, won the Chesterfield Cup for the second time, following 
on two victories of Victor Emanuel, who came after Villager, a 
curious succession of ‘‘ V’s.””. The initial, indeed, has been remark- 
ably successful in this race. Vespasian won in 1869, carrying 
rost. 4]b., an extraordinary achievement which Custance describes 
at length in his book; and later on the race was to fall to Veracity 
and Velocity. 

One ofthe things which always puzzles backers is when to bet— 
whether, that is, to take the odds that are obtainable, or to wait in 
the hope that they will improve. I had an idea in 1884 that Sweet- 
bread would win the Stewards’ Cup, for at that time I was a 
constant visitor to Danebury and a tolerably regular backer of Tom 
Cannon’s mounts when he was on anything that seemed to have a 
chance. Sweetbread when I got to the course was on offer at 
100 to 7; but a number of others were being backed; Queen Ade- 
laide was a good favourite, pressed by Lowland Chief; there was a 
great deal of money for Westgate, as also for Duke of Richmond, 
notwithstanding that he, a three-year-old, had to carry 8st. rolb. It 
occurred to me that Sweetbread would probably go out; but when I 
resumed my inquiries 7 to 1 was the best price to be had. However, 
the horse won, a short head, after a desperate fight with Duke of 
Richmond, who had been just beaten in the Hunt Cup—second there 
also—and no doubt those two severe races went far to turn him into 
the rogue he subsequently became. When he was matched against 
St. Simon we little imagined that he would come down to selling- 
hurdle racing ! 

There was what was called a remarkable turn-up in the Goodwood 
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Stakes of 1886. I have already told the story, in a book which has, 
however, been out of print for a long time, and it is so emphatically 
a Goodwood reminiscence that I may perhaps be allowed to quote it: 
‘* An anecdote may here be interpolated to show how certainties are 
upset and to show how totally unexpected results occur. The 
present writer chanced to drive up to the course in a fly with the 
Duke of Beaufort ; and as we were getting out of the carriage the 
flyman obviously had something to say. An opportunity being 
afforded him, he begged to know whether the Duke had any fancy for 
his mare, which the flyman, for some mysterious reason, said he 
thought was sure to win. The Duke overheard the question, and 
with characteristic kindness said, ‘No, my man, don’t waste your 
money on her; she has no chance whatever.’ Walking on to the 
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stand he remarked, ‘I am only just starting my mare to make 
running for Hartington, who has tried Sir Kenneth well and thinks 
he cannot be beaten. I have backed him and should advise you to 
do the same.’ It was never supposed that Winter Cherry could 
possibly win, the idea being that she would fade out before a couple 
of miles had been covered. Her jockey was only told to jump off at 
the best pace he could and come along all the way; and he did this 
so effectually that she was never headed. The flyman met us after 
the races with a somewhat reproachful look, evidently fancying that 
he had been put off a good thing, and the kindly Duke felt the man’s 
disappointment much more than the loss of his own money, though 
an extra sovereign consoled the would-be backer of Winter Cherry.” 
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I might have talked about a sore disappointment experienced the 
former year. Things had generally gone wrong—which is not an 
unprecedented occurrence. The Wednesday had been a very un- 
comfortable day, opening with a 4-to-I-on certainty, Lord Zetland’s 
St. Helena, who had been easily beaten, as later in the afternoon had 
a second 4-to-I-on chance, the Duke of Westminster’s Cambusmore, 
a good horse, who had come out for the Visitors’ Plate with only 
one opponent, Mr. Craven’s Prinstead, ridden by a stable-boy named 
Coker, unknown to fame before or since. G. Barrett rode the 
favourite, and it is strange that the ring took as little as 4 to 1; 
however, Coker won by a neck. The Stewards’ Cup had fallen to a 
100 to 3 chance, Dalmeny; a red-hot favourite, Boulevard, 11 to 4, 
nowhere. Thursday was no better, winners starting at 6 to I on, 3 toI 
on, 100 to 60 on, 100 to 3 on—prices which do not make modest 
backers wealthy—and Duke of Richmond, Archer up, going down in 
the Singleton Plate, the last race of the day, on which many of us 
had tried to get home. I was gloomily surveying results after the last 
favourite had been beaten, when the Duke of Beaufort encouragingly 
remarked to me that the meeting was not over, and went on to add 
that there was something good to bet on next day. He kindly asked 
me to drive with him to Waterbeach, where the Manton horses were 
stabled ; and when we arrived took me to see a very good-looking 
bay colt, a son of Beauclerc and Stella called The Sun. He had 
never been out, was to make his first appearance in the Molecomb 
Stakes next day, and it was confided to me that he might be backed 
without fear. 

On the Friday the run of bad luck continued. Charmian, 
favourite for the Nassau Stakes, went down, Armida winning. The 
next favourite started odds on—as so often happens at Goodwood— 
and then came the Molecomb: five starters, Ste. Alvere, Archer up, 
another odds-on favourite when betting opened; but it was soon 
ascertained how much The Sun was fancied, and weight of money 
presently advanced him to 11 to 4. He cantered down in most 
attractive form. I can remember the anxiety with which we 
watched the start. The Sun got off well enough, but began slowly. 
We looked to see him improve his position, but the scarlet jacket 
dropped farther and farther behind. Ste. Alvere was in front, and 
looked like winning, when suddenly a bay colt made his effort— 
The Devil to Pay—and won by a length; though as The Sun was 
by this time down the course what happened was of small impor- 
tance. The Sun, indeed, was always a failure. He only ran once 
more that year, unsuccessfully, and was beaten nine times as 
a three-year-old before he won a £100 Maiden Plate at Manchester 
on the last day but one of the next season. 
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In a paper which I wrote for this magazine a few years ago under 
the title of “Ought to have Won,” I described the Stewards’ Cup of 
1888, which was another of the certainties that did not come off. 
Reasonably ridden, Bismarck would have scored by any number of 
lengths; but his jockey, when far ahead of his followers, turned round 
to grin at them derisively, the consequence being that his horse 
bolted across the course almost into the enclosure, and before the 
stupid boy could straighten him, Tom Cannon’s mare Tib had got 
home. Lord Calthorpe’s white-legged chestnut Satiety was favourite 
that year; several others, as usually happens, were heavily backed, 
and Bismarck’s jockey, who knew how good the horse was, rejoiced 
at the idea of the way in which he was surprising the others. I had 
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been staying at Danebury shortly before Goodwood and did not let 
the mare go unbacked; but a disaster was awaiting us on the last 
day of this Goodwood. Donovan came out for the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes, and as a matter of course odds were laid on him. He was 
fully recognised as a really good colt, had won all his races except 
that in which he gave 13 lb. to Chitabob, and most people regarded 
him as practically walking over. It happened curiously enough that 
the Duke of Beaufort, kindest of friends, to whose opinion I always 
listened with implicit confidence, again gave me advice about this 
race which proved expensive. ‘‘I don’t often advise anyone to lay 
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odds,” he said, “ but I have laid 500 to 200 on Donovan, and it is really 
neglecting too good a chance not to do so.” It was a wretchedly 
wet week ; the course was, I suppose, deeper than it has been for, at 
any rate, the last half-century, at least old frequenters of Goodwood 
declared that they remembered nothing like it, and Donovan stuck 
in the dirt; he was not even second. El Dorado won by half a 
dozen lengths from Gold, Donovan nearly as far behind. 

I have another reminiscence of this year, from which I was 
going to say a moral might be drawn, but I am not sure whether 
this would be correct; for the point I wanted to emphasise was the 
frequency with which, having carefully studied the programme and 
made out what ought to win, one is put off by what one hears on 
reaching the course. My moral will not quite do, for at times this 
later intelligence is doubtless a corrective to a previously wrong 
conclusion ; but on the whole I am strongly inclined to think that 
when dealing with good-class horses original ideas are generally 
best. On the Thursday of this week I went down with some friends, 
for I was doing the meeting from town, and on the way our host— 
the present Chairman of Committees in the Lords—told one of the 
ladies that I wrote a great deal about racing, studied the subject 
with much diligence, and if I marked her card, should probably put 
her on some winners. As it chanced I had strong ideas as to what 
was going to happen, and marked the card accordingly. At that 
time we frequented the old tumble-down wooden Private Stand, 
which was certainly not comfortable or convenient, and few of its 
occupants could see the horses coming—only those, indeed, on the 
right side—though somehow or other many of us miss it, and fail 
fully to appreciate the present structure which the Duke of Rich- 
mond has provided, and which, as a matter of fact, is in all ways 
vastly superior, so that we ought to be grateful. The stand led into 
the paddock as it does now; ladies were not admitted to it—I well 
recollect the indignation of the late Duchess of Montrose when her 
passage was barred. However, I did not go near the lawn till after 
the third race. I had not backed a winner in either of the three 
events which were over—Rydal, Zanzibar, and Stourhead were the 
three—and had gone for a couple, Whistle Jacket and Shillelagh, in 
the fourth race, hoping for the best. While crossing the lawn I 
met the lady whose card I had marked; she greeted me with 
effusion, and was profuse in her thanks and admiration of my 
extraordinary judgment. I had forgotten all about it, but as a 
matter of fact had marked the winners of all the three races that 
were over. She had won some thirty pounds, and confident that I 
must be right, had it all down on the horse I had ticked for the 
next race, Mr. H. T. Fenwick’s Southill. He started at 4 to 1, and 
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get home by a short head from Shillelagh. She was having an 
excellent day, solely in consequence of my advice, and I, the adviser, 
had not won a bet ! 

Space runs out so quickly that I must skip a good many years 
altogether. I used to be told by critics in search of someone to afford 
them subjects for dispute, that I never did justice to Orme. It was 
difficult to regard him as an extraordinarily good colt, however, for 
a variety of reasons. In the Richmond Stakes of 1891, for instance, 
he won, but only by three parts of a length from Mr. J. B. Leigh’s 
Flyaway, the weights being Orme 8 st. 10 Ib., Flyaway 9 st. 5 Ib., 
i.¢., including sex allowance he had 12 Ib. the best of it. Next 
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year, too, in the Sussex Stakes, he only beat his stable companion 
Watercress a head. Speedy horses, by the way, were found in 
unexpected places before Woolley and Hallaton made names for 
themselves. One of these was Betelgeux, half hack, half hunter, 
who used to be ridden with a pack of harriers which Tom Cannon 
had in those days at Danebury. I recollect the surprise of an old 
farmer who had been out with the pack when he saw the horse run 
away from a big field in a five-furlong all-aged plate at the Stock- 
bridge Meeting, and win by something like ten lengths. ‘‘ No wonder 
he left me behind!” the agriculturist observed as he gazed on the 
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old chestnut, who after winning a race at Hull went on to Goodwood 
and carried off a Sweepstakes there, 

I don’t know whether I should be justified if I included Best 
Man in the list of the ‘Ought to Have Won,” in speaking of the 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood in 1893. I cannot profess to be an 
impartial judge, as the colt belonged to a relative with whom I 
constantly stayed, and I had a vast admiration for him, He started, 
indeed, at outside odds, and for the matter of that had not won a 
race during the year; but he speedily proceeded to make amends, 
all the four other events he ran for that year he won easily, and 
next year as a four-year-old he started ten times and won nine, 
eight races in England and the Prix du Conseil Municipal in Paris. 
Something happened, moreover, at Lingfield, or he would have had 
an unbeaten record that season. He did big things likewise as a 
five-year-old, being a good second with ro st. 3 lb. to the three-year- 
old Whittier, 8 st. When Marco beat him in the Cambridgeshire 
the three-year-old carried 7 st. g lb. to Best Man’s g st., Count 
Schomberg third, with no more than 6 st. 5 lb. But I am straying 
from Goodwood. 

Barmecide, who won the Cup this year, 1893, was a curious 
animal; one of his whims being a frantic dislike of hacks. I was 
staying a few miles from Arundel, and rode over one day to see the 
horses there, unconsciously walking my hack into the stable-yard ; 
whereupon a loud noise came from one of the boxes, and hurrying 
forward, Alfred Day explained to me that the presence of my horse 
was sadly upsetting the Goodwood Cup winner. 

One occurrence in 1894 was the creditable performance of 
Throstle in the Nassau Stakes. The race was won by Mr. Bedding- 
ton’s Maundy Money, and her owner had such a good opinion of the 
second in consequence that he took an outside price about her, 
I believe, for the Leger ; at any rate, he influenced Sir Arthur Sullivan 
to take 1,000 to 30. Sir Arthur and I were fellow-guests at 
Doncaster that year, when it will be remembered the only possible 
doubt with regard to the Leger seemed to be whether Matchbox 
had a chance of beating Ladas. On the eve of the great race we 
sorely chaffed the famous musician about his folly in backing such a 
creature as Throstle, who could never have had the remotest 
chance; but at dinner the next night, when Throstle had won, 
and we had all had a bad race, the joke did not seem nearly such a 
good one. 1897 I remember by reason of an extraordinarily stupid 
bet. A number of horses seemed to have prospects for the Chester- 
field Cup, so many, indeed, that a bookmaker offered a friend of 
mine, who was rather fond of taking a lot against the field, to let 
him have six. The friend talked it over with me at lunch, the result 
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being that I took the six also. They were Shaddock, Teufel, 
Amandier, Knight of the Thistle, Brayhead, and Earwig; and they 
ran second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, a mare called 
Birchrod winning by a short head. I subsequently bought her 
brother for a friend in South Africa, who wanted something likely to 
win races, but he was not nearly as good as his sister. 

It is just possible I might have backed the winner of the 
Stewards’ Cup of 1901. My friend Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies had 
kindly asked me to stay with him for the meeting. I was prevented 
by indisposition, and O’Donovan Rossa, from his stable, won the 
race, starting at the comfortable odds of 66 to 1. I should probably 
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have had a trifle on the old horse had I been able to go down to 
Michel Grove. Goodwood seemed to suit him well; he had won the 
Molecomb, after taking the Stewards’ Cup he followed on with the 
Singleton Plate, and next year was second for the Stewards’ Cup 
again and for the Drayton Handicap. 

The longest odds-on chance that did not come off, so far as I 
remember, was the 20 to 1 laid on The Sinner at Manchester in the 
race which was reduced to a match. When betting opened for 
the Lavant Stakes in 1905 those who wanted to back Black Arrow 
had to lay the old Sinner price. Of course it is difficult to imagine 
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a greater certainty than Black Arrow seemed with only two to beat— 
Gemma, and a hopeless creature without a name, a son of Grey Leg 
and Tereska, who was retired after his two-year-old career, never 
having been near to winning. He was on offer at 100 to 1. Many 
readers will remember how Black Arrow comported himself at the 
post, declining to go near the barrier, and the odds on him shrunk— 
if it can be called shrinking when 100 to 7 on was still demanded. 
Finally, when the barrier went up, Black Arrow was left, though 
Herbert Jones, who had been secured to ride him, has done such 
remarkable things with odd-tempered horses. 

But year after year it is curious to note how odds-on chances 
are upset at Goodwood, where the fields are often small and it is in 
many cases easy to see what ought to win. I remember telling at 
the time a little anecdote of what happened in the Stewards’ Cup 
this year, 1905. A trainer, not liking to have his boys constantly 
going to the post office, which they said they did in order to send off 
wires to back horses, told his head lad that he would lay the boys all 
the bets they wanted, feeling that they could not know much, and that 
his benevolent action to save them trouble might not prove unre- 
munerative. The arrangement started at this Goodwood Meeting. 
There was a quaint fancy in the stable for the Stewards’ Cup, a race 
supposed to be good for Polymelus, favourite at g to 2, if he could 
beat Thrush, 100 to 15. It is difficult to understand why the boys 
disregarded these two favourities; their fancy, however, was for 
Xeny, and he won a length and a half from Thrush, starting at 
25 to I—an expensive business for the amateur bookmaker ! 

This year Mr. Arthur James took the Goodwood Cup for the 
fourth time in five seasons, an amazing run of luck, for his winners 
were not good animals, though one of them, Rabelais, is the sire of 
Verdun, who won the last Grand Prix. In the year which we are 
now talking about, 1905, the Cup was supposed to be good for 
Mr. Musker’s Henry the First, the only danger being Rydal Head. 
Mr. Arthur James had a colt called Red Robe engaged, and meeting 
him in the paddock some time before the race, I asked him about 
his chances. His reply was that he should be glad to sell the colt, 
with its prospect of the Cup thrown in, for a hundred pounds, but 
that he must add he did not think Red Robe was worth it. The 
Cup has increased in value since then, for it was only £1,570, but 
Red Robe won by three-quarters of a length from the odds-on 
favourite, so that at a hundred he would not have been dear! 

What has been said about the defeat of favourites was strik- 
ingly instanced in 1906, which many backers found an extremely 
expensive meeting. The Ham Stakes looked something better than 
merely good for the son of Florizel II and Marsh Marigold, now 
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known as Prince of Orange. He started at 9 to 40n, and was easily 
beaten by Auber—there was another animal called The Sun in this 
race, not such a hopeless creature as The Sun I described some 
pages back. On the Thursday Lord Rosebery’s Traquair seemed to 
have the Prince of Wales’s Stakes absolutely at his mercy, so much 
so that 6 to 1 was laid on him; but he was beaten, and that by 
Prince of Orange, who had failed a couple of days before—a most 
astonishing and distressing occurrence. 

The events of twelve months since will probably be fresh in the 
memory of readers who go racing. His Majesty won the Ham 
Stakes with Princesse de Galles, 6 to 1 on, her opponents being 
hopelessly moderate, and the Richmond went to Bayardo, 3 to I, on 
giving Vivid 151b. besides sex allowance, and beating her by three 
lengths. Thursday was the day when backers began to have their 
usual Goodwood luck. The Baron Maurice de Rothschild’s Golden 
Flight came from Beckhampton with the reputation of having won 
a good trial, but with odds of 11 to 8 on him could only get second 
to Vic. Then came the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, odds on Princesse 
de Galles, who was beaten a short head by Lord Rosebery’s Attic 
Salt, Herbert Jones no doubt throwing away the race through over- 
confidence, a fault of which he is rarely guilty, and for which he has 
since atoned, his handling of Minoru in the last Derby being especi- 
ally memorable. For the third time running odds on were laid, The 
White Knight being favourite for the Goodwood Cup and finishing 
third to Radium and Torpoint. It was only by a short head, more- 
over, that a fourth odds-on chance did not go down, Perola just 
having that advantage over Electra. Next day Pom, 11 to 8 on, 
was beaten by Putchamin; these being little occurrences which 
speculative visitors to Goodwood will do well to bear in mind at 
the approaching celebration. 


CRICKET AND CROWDS 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


Ir is the public that entirely supports first-class cricket. No 
county club could subsist without gate-money. There is no greater 
delusion than the one ingrained in certain swollen-headed amateurs 
that the game exists for their benefit and because of their prowess. 
It has gone on after the retirement of Dr. W. G. Grace, and there 
is not an amateur before the public to-day who is indispensable. 
The Selection Committee showed that when they sent England into 
the field at Lord’s without Mr. Jessop. He had his revenge, for he 
was hugely missed. To us Ottaway, Butler, Absolom, and Yardley 
are nothing but names, yet they were once the heroes of England. 
When I see the pseudo-amateur bounding among his coterie of 
fawning satellites, the tout-passe, tout-casse seems so horridly immi- 
nent. Oblivion comes in the lifetime of so many cricketers; the 
darling of to-day is the old fogey of to-morrow. 

No; it is not the cricketers who make the game they play. 
It was before them, and will be after them— 


Others will fill our places, 
Dressed in the old Light Blue, 


rings as true about the county cap as ever it did about the school 
one. There was cricket before the Lytteltons just as there will 
be cricket after the Fosters. Nor are the county clubs in more 
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lucky plight, for the membership never suffices to pay the expenses 
of the matches. That is why the Minor Counties have such a 
struggle for existence—they draw no “ gates.” Hammer it all down 
to the foundation, and it resolves itself into this: all first-class 
cricket depends on the gate-money paid by the public. 

Yet the curious part of first-class cricket is that the public 
which pays the piper does not set the tune. In a theatre it is the 
receipts of the box-office which determine the run of the piece, and 
certainly some decidedly interesting county teams at times find 
it difficult to get their qualifying minimum of fixtures. Yet, on the 
whole, in no sport is what the public wants so apparently disre- 
garded as in cricket. We are a business-like, punctual, practical 
nation. Nevertheless in first-class cricket there is a waste of time 
that would never be tolerated in any other pursuit. Every interval 
after the innings lasts fifteen to eighteen minutes instead of the 
legal ten, a remark equally applicable to that odious innovation the 
tea interval, whilst five minutes is the average wait between the 
fall of a wicket and the resumption of play, in place of the regulation 
two. Now, in a match of four innings extending over three days 
this makes a net illegal waste of over two and a half hours, even if 
the luncheon interval is only strictly forty minutes. When people 
are grumbling about drawn games let them take thought that a 
little bracing up of the lethargy of first-class cricket would obviate 
many of them. 

The public may be regarded as going on for ever, because the 
generations of spectators from great-grandfather to little boy are so 
far more overlapping round the ring than the generations that 
happen to play contemporaneously and simultaneously for a county. 
Personally I am bound to confess that I think the spectator shows 
far more heroism than the cricketer. Many a day as we are 
ensconced more or less snugly behind the windows of the pavilion, 
and the shivering fieldsman longs for the merest drop of rain or 
failure of light to send him within doors, there the public sits and 
stands, braving the piercing wind, critically watching the game. 
How patiently, too, will hundreds lurk under any sort of shelter 
waiting for the rain to stop, and, with still more self-command, 
lingering silently through those endless zons during which the 
umpires pay half-hourly visits to look at the wicket! The valour of 
the public is great. 

So is the knowledge of the public. Walking round the ground 
you do not overhear half the nonsense talked about cricket that you 
do in the pavilion, or if anyone does make a fool of himself he 
is pretty roughly set right. I really believe sundry members regard 
a cricket pavilion as a place in which they can emulate Rip Van 
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Winkle. After the disastrous Test Match at Lord’s, one sexa- 
genarian, who is a regular attendant, asked me how England could 
possibly hope to win when neither Sammy Woods nor Peel was 
playing. This is a positive fact. At Birmingham I overheard a 
spectator inquiring which was W. G. Another bit of criticism 
was, “‘ Hirst has not taken a wicket for four overs; he ought to 
be taken off and Tyldesley put on.” Of course, instances of this 
nature could be given ad infinitum. These happen to have come to 
my own ears in the last month. Round the ground | hardly think 
such things could happen. 

In practice, though they do not formulate it in so many words, 
many cricketers seem to consider that the one duty of the spectator 
is to applaud. On nearly all the county grounds where I have 
chanced to be I have been impressed alike with the generosity and 
the discrimination of the popular applause. The public really are 
very kind in the way they clap, and as a rule pretty knowledgeable. 
They had the laugh over the critics because the latter, when 
Mr. Jes3op first came out, considered his career would be short 
owing to the unorthodoxy of his cricket, whereas the crowd took 
him to their hearts and roared at him long before the style critically 
belittled became critically belauded. What the public want is big 
hitting: that is above all what the man who pays his sixpence 
desires to see. Notice the cheer that hails Trott whenever he goes 
in to bat at Lord’s. Of late years no other professional his so often 
thrown away his wicket in wantonly “ having a go” at a good ball. 
Yet the crowd remembers past favours, and when he comes off, 
as he did against Essex in June, how delighted they are! It is 
the same characteristic fidelity that made thousands hover on the 
lips of Sims Reeves in his last years. I should say the members in 
the pavilion rather than the folk round the ground are first to 
commend the promise of a colt ; but the crowd stick to a veteran 
long after the members are clamouring for him to be shelved. 

That the practice of ‘‘ guying” slow play is on the increase 
there can be no doubt. The humour of this sort of thing was 
developed when a section of the crowd at Lord’s whistled—and 
whistled uncommonly well—the Dead March in ‘ Saul” during 
a Colonial partnership between Messrs. Darling and Noble against 
Middlesex. Abnormally slow play on the part of one amateur and 
one professional in the metropolitan county team has on occasions 
been audibly derided. Now, the ethics of ‘‘ booing” have formed 
a perennial topic in dramatic criticism, but the position is much the 
same in cricket. How far is the spectator who disapproves entitled 
to show his feeling when he is allowed unlimited licence to demon- 
strate his approval? That implies one way of considering it. There 
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is, however, another. No spectator can be completely cognizant of 
the difficulties of a batsman. A man may have acquired a repu- 
tation for being an unconscionable stonewaller. One day he may be 
beset with perplexities which the spectator cannot discern—for 
instance, the ball may be doing a trifle more than it looks to be 
doing, and a spot may have been found, or the bowling is just 
too short to be hit, or the batsman may be unable to do himselt 
justice from indisposition. Any of these and half a dozen other 
causes may be affecting him so that on that particular occasion he 
cannot score fast. Yet he is “‘ barracked.” 

There is nothing so irritating as needlessly slow cricket. Yet 
when it is being displayed popular ebullitions can but have a bad 
effect on the batsman. Either they will tend to stiffen him in his 
defensive tactics out of sheer obstinacy, or he may hit out rather 
wildly and thereby entail the speedy loss of his wicket. Or, again, 
there arises the hypothesis that after all he is only playing to order, 
and to censure a batsman for obeying his captain is a thing the 
crowd would never wilfully do. Hence the deduction that, except 
under peculiar circumstances, popular expressions of disapproval by 
the crowd as to methods of play whilst play is in actual progress for 
the most part are not right. Of course, abuse of dull cricket entails 
the disgusted abstention of spectators on subsequent occasions. 
Therefore it is profound commercial wisdom always to play as bright 
cricket as the circumstances will permit. When that becomes 
known—as in the case of Kent nowadays—public patience is likely 
to be equal to all reasonable exhibitions of purely defensive batting. 
Cricket is such a funny game that sometimes what one writes has 
been contradicted by actual play before one’s observations are read. 
By this method, therefore, it is possible that Mr. Hutchings and 
Humphries may be barracked for absolutely gratuitous passive 
tactics, but it seems the least likely coming event of the season. As 
a matter of history, it may be recalled that at Nottingham in 1906, 
when the two Essex amateurs, Messrs. Douglas and McGahey, were 
together, the crowd objected so strongly to their defensive methods, 
and became so abusive, that play was suspended for ten minutes, the 
umpires and players reclining on the ground until the disturbance 
had subsided. 

Just before this article was written considerable discussion was 
aroused by an umpire reversing his decision. The crowd in this 
case do not seem to have expressed any audible opinion. They 
were also quite silent on an occasion at Lord’s when Mr. W. L. 
Murdoch, the fielding captain, requested a batsman to continue his 
innings after being erroneously given out by the umpire. The most 
curious case I recollect was once at Leyton, when Gloucestershire 
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was playing Essex. Buckenham bowled Mr. Jessop, but the batsman 
was given not out by the umpire, who thought that as the bail took 
so long to fall, it was disturbed by the wind and not by the impact 
of the ball with the wicket. 

The lot of an umpire is never a happy one. Once in the days 
when William the Fourth was king, when Reigate was meeting 
Richmond, the last man on the latter side was given run out by the 
umpire of the other eleven. Thereupon the batsman’s brother 
appealed to the crowd to duck the umpire in the river. It needed 
very active interference from the respectable portion of those present 
to prevent this outrage being perpetrated. 

Probably the worst row seen in a first-class mitch was the one 
at Sydney when Lord Harris had taken a team to Australia in 1879. 
It really had its foundation in the old-time rivalry between New 
South Wales and Victoria. The English had brought a Melbourne 
man—Coulthard—as umpire. He gave Mr. Murdoch run out in the 
second innings. When the retiring batsman was approaching the 
pavilion, his captain, Mr. D. Gregory, told him to go back because 
he was not out. Then the crowd swarmed on to the ground, and 
some thousands angrily surrounded the English cricketers. Some- 
one struck at Lord Harris, whereupon Mr. A. N. Hornby—who was 
a little man, but as strong as half a dozen average individuals— 
seized the miscreant and bodily bore him off to the pavilion. The 
agitation was so protracted that the police could not clear the ground 
again that day. 

One way in which I should like to see the privileges of the 
public restricted would be in the prohibition of any spectators from 
trespassing on the playing space—an exception being made for the 
University and Eton and Harrow matches at Lord’s. Ononeor two 
county grounds this restriction is already in force, and I agree with 
the remark made to me by that very thoughtful cricketer, Mr. Pelham 
Warner, that this should be so everywhere. Even if as large an 
enclosure is roped off as is done at Lord’s, the rest of the ground in 
wet weather becomes badly trampled upon. There can be no real 
reason brought forward why any part of the playing space should 
suffer at the feet of those who only desire good cricket. On occasions 
it has been tantalising to hear that ‘‘the wicket is pretty fair, but the 
ground is not dry enough for out-fielding to be possible.” The 
committee of M.C.C. so wisely follow in their legislation what has 
been practically demonstrated to be advisable, that a general in- 
struction permitting none except players, umpires, and ground-men 
on the playing space during the progress of a match would materially 
help the most attractive part of the game—the fielding. The 
miniature riot that a year or two back caused the abandonment of 
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the match between Lancashire and Middlesex would have been more 
difficult to create had this prohibition then have been legalised. 
One odd case occurred three years ago at the Oval, in that match 
between Surrey and Yorkshire which was witnessed by 80,000 
spectators. At the close, when one run was still required for Surrey 
to win, some of the players, thinking the full number was obtained, 
started to leave the field, and the crowd swarmed all over the 
ground. Haigh finished off the game by bowling a wide in a very 
prescribed playing area. 

The public may love cricket, but cricket has to attract the public 
in order to exist, though the public could find many pleasures of a 
less delightful nature were cricket not to exist. The monster 
attendances at the Test Match at Lord’s, and the widespread interest 
in all matters relating to the national side, show that cricket is more 
popular than ever. If the present popular appreciation be tactfully 
managed by committees and cricketers, the game may be established 
on such a footing of prosperity as it has never attained. 
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THE WRITER, NORWEGIAN KEEPER, AND CARRIOLE 


SPORT IN A NORWEGIAN ISLAND 
BY E. N. BENNETT, M.P. 


Frrst-cLass sport in England has been for a long time a practical 
monopoly of the wealthy classes. The grouse, the pheasant, the 
salmon, the sea trout, can all be eaten by a sportsman of limited 
means, but he cannot hope to shoot or catch them on any consider- 
able scale as lord and master of them and their haunts. I do not 
mean to say that poorer men get no opportunity of enjoying such 
delights. My own experience, and that of hundreds of men of 
moderate means, would contradict such a contention. During the 
year scores of English sportsmen who are not blessed with land of 
their own gladly avail themselves of invitations for a week here and 
a week-end there, and bear in grateful remembrance this kindly 
hospitality. But the sum total of fifteen or twenty days’ shooting 
in a season—days of delight sandwiched into the routine life of a 
business or professional man—only serves to whet one’s appetite for 
more. When the last stand has been shot, when the twilight sends 
us back from the turnips, when the exigencies of dinner drag us 
unwillingly from the fine ripple on the pool, the thought must 
sometimes occur—‘‘Oh! if I had these opportunities, not for a 
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week-end only, but whenever time and inclination set me free for 
stream or covert !” 

And so it came to pass that, driven, so to speak, from my 
country—which is still the happiest place in the world for the rich 
man—driven, not as a pilgrim searcher for religious freedom, but for 
sporting opportunities, I sojourned in various parts of Norway. I shot 
over the lofty mountain plateaux of Trondalen; I fished in a famous 
river north of Trondhjem, and many a happy day I spent. But our 
inland shoot was too near one of the smaller towns, and the 
poaching became systematic and irrepressible. Then, again, as 


THE ISLAND)|,FROM THE SEA 


everyone knows, the cost of fishing a beat on a well-known salmon 
river in Norway has immensely increased within the last two 
decades, and on the Orkla or the Vefsen I could possess no portion 
or lot. At length came the golden opportunity of my island, with 
no red deer like Hitteroen, and few salmon, but with plenty of 
willow-grouse, plenty of fish—sea trout and ‘‘ brownies ’—and 
abundance of fine weather and exquisite scenery. To this delectable 
spot I have journeyed for six years past, and I hope to repair thither 
for many years to come. Its only drawback is its remoteness; 
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but after all, with a telegraph station and a postal service three days a 
week, the inconveniences of our “‘ Ultima Thule” are minished and 
brought low. The people are poor, but very honest and kindly 
neighbours, the cost is reasonable, the scenery magnificent, and the 
sport first class. So I hang up my votive tablet to the sea-gods 
who brought me hither in my quest for a jagtmark. 

Further, we have little cause for complaints as to the food and 
housing. Inexperienced tourists who leave the beaten tracks, and 
make an inland raid on some lonely Norwegian fjeld or valley, bring 
back tidings of dreary hardship—their food was almost uneatable, 
their bedclothes few and chilly. Can these amateurs be surprised ? 
Ignorant of the language, and of the simple parsimonious life of a 
Norwegian farmstead, they endure countless inconveniences. After 
a period of silent suffering and ineffective attempts to make known 
their sorrows, they rush back to the nearest coast town, and in 
London clubs recount the impossible conditions of farmhouse life 
in the Norwegian uplands. Their sufferings be on their own heads! 
Ours was a very different experience. We knew enough Norwegian 
to make known our wants, to describe the methods of fulfilling 
them, to express our gratitude for such fulfilment. We soon trained 
our willing and intelligent servants to understand English ways. 
Take one minor experience to illustrate the point. How well I 
remember the first rype cooked by our Norwegian servant-maid ! 
It was our first evening in the island, and we had returned with 
some twenty brace of birds about six o’clock. When the dinner-hour 
arrived the disjecta membra of the two ryper appeared—small, dried- 
up fragments, devoid of gravy or flavour. Such cooking was 
intolerable; so next morning two of our party entered the kitchen, 
took a dressed rype, stewed it gently, then baked it, and served it 
up with bread sauce and some sound gravy. The Norwegian girl 
took it all in, and we have never from that day had any complaint 
against the game department of our cuisine. 

Our island dinners are now excellent in every way. What 
more can mortal sportsman desire or deserve as an evening meal 
after a good day’s shoot or long hours on the lake, than, say, good 
soup, sea trout or fresh herrings, mutton like that from the Welsh 
hills, grouse, snipe or duck, and a delicious Norwegian sweet with 
cream a discrétion ? As to liquids, our islanders have chosen pro- 
hibition of all liquor traffic, but lest readers should be struck with 
dismay at the thought of a prohibition dinner, let me hasten to add 
that liquor of any kind can be purchased on the mainland, and 
that those who like it can drink the pleasant light beer of the country, 
or any kind of imported wine they may desire. And then, as the 
long day closes, we sit round the open fire, built from an English- 
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man’s designs long years ago—blessed innovation on the cheerless 
stove—and form our plans for the morrow— 
"Hediov Karedvoaper. 

But it takes a long time to talk down the sun in Arctic regions, and 
when the midnight sun has disappeared the firmament is sometimes 
all aglow with the splendours of the Aurora Borealis—that most 
majestic of all celestial phenomena. Those who have ever witnessed 
the mysterious streamers, the shifting masses of luminous vapour, 
the brilliant radiation which forms the centre of this wonderful 
display, can never forget the experience. 

Our farmhouse is weather-proof and warm. Cleanliness reigns 


THE WIIITE HOUSE, FOR A TIME OUR HEADQUARTERS 


everywhere. The boards are well scrubbed, and the sheets on our 
oblong box-beds are as white as water and soap can make them. 
Neither inside the house nor outside it are insect pests in evidence. 
It is true that across the channels which part us from the mainland 
dreadful mosquitoes assail the sportsman, but from some unknown 
and beneficent cause none of these malevolent beasties find a home 
on our island; the worst creature we have to fear is the grey horse- 
fly, that widely distributed nuisance of open-air life in many lands. 
The Teutonic bed is the subject of Mr. Jerome’s amusing diatribe ; 
and, to be quite frank, our island beds are never of really adequate 
length. Why, in a country where timber is plentiful and cheap, 
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people should persist in perpetrating beds in which the occupants 
can never lie at full length, is to me an unsolved mystery. 

The social conditions of our island are full of interest. The 
population is made up very largely of small holders. Tiny farms of 
grassland, rarely exceeding a couple of acres, occupy every available 
piece of level ground. The diminutive farmsteads provide winter 
hay for the cows and sheep which in summer roam over the 
common pasturage of the mountains, and shoulder to shoulder 
charge desperately upon our setters, for the wolf-tradition in the 
island still stirs their blood, and on the mainland opposite wolves 
exist at present; one of these skins now adorns my Oxford rooms. The 
general standard of comfort is low, for meat and bread are almost 
unknown amongst the smaller farmers. Say-fish, small bluish 
potatoes, cheese and a species of oatcake—this is the normal and 
regular diet of an island family. Their fuel is peat, dug from the 
valleys. Nevertheless there is a simple dignity in the lives of these 
poor freeholders which is very striking. Norway is an admirably 
governed country, its children are well educated, and the freeholders 
help themselves in the struggle against poor land and a harsh 
winter by excellent systems of co-operation. Here and there, it is 
true, one finds disagreeable traces of unreasonable prejudice against 
the foreigner, and now and then a less scrupulous observance of a 
sporting contract than one would expect in England, but speaking 
generally I have always found the Norwegians to be an honest and 
kindly people. Their genuinely democratic temperament steers a 
happy course between subserviency and insolence. They merit 
the title of ‘‘nature’s gentlemen”’ more, I think, than any other 
men I have ever met, except perhaps the Turks. Nowhere, I 
suppose, in Protestant Europe would you find a greater proportion 
of church-goers than in the country districts of Norway, and on 
Sunday the one circular road in our island swarms with carrioles 
and stolkjaerer bearing Norwegians of all ages and sizes to the 
curious wooden church with its strange reminiscences of ancient 
Catholicism—the paintings, the eucharistic vestments, and the 
‘nvesting of the “‘ praest ’’ by a layman from the congregation. 

Here is a typical day's sport among the birds. Four guns, 
with four Norwegians, and four setters, start off to the beat, say, a 
broad valley of mossy ground dotted with small pools, and skirted 
on either flank by lofty hills. The lower slopes are covered with 
dwarf birch, juniper, and heather, but this useful cover merges 
towards the summit into a miniature forest. Amid such an environ- 
ment of tree and bush and boulder, there is no room for an un- 
safe shot; and even when all the guns are cool and experienced 
men, three is the maximum number for safe and enjoyable sport 
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when we are walking up the game. A kroner, therefore, spun in 
air divides the four guns this morning—two march off to the right, 
and two to the left of the broad valley. And now our white English 
setters are working. How we bless their breed, and their colour 
too, amongst the dark foliage of the stunted bushes! They and 
their parents are, alas! banished for ever from the land of their 
origin; they are naturalised as canine citizens of Norway, for six 
months’ quarantine is too high a price to pay for the joys of their 
companionship in England. A hard point is followed by the rise of 
a strong covey—no easier mark if no harder one than the Scotch 
grouse shot over dogs in mid-August, with this difference, that fifty 
per cent. of the Norwegian rype rise in scrub and rarely present 


A HALT FOR LUNCH 


that uninterrupted vision of flight which deprives one on an open 
moor of any decent excuse for a miss. Round this boulder, to the 
right of that birch tree, to the left of the mountain ash, flies the 
rype, and the scrap of white on its wing and leg is a veritable god- 
send amid such surroundings. 

I have on occasion heard critical Englishmen sneer at the 
rype as an inferior game bird compared to the grouse. My own 
experience of some fifteen years has shown me that it is easier to hit 
an English bird on August 12 over Scotch heather than to bring 
down his Scandinavian cousin on August 20 amid the tricky 
environment of trees and bushes on a Norwegian hillside. Further, 
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too, many Englishmen judge of the sporting qualities of the rype 
from a few young broods flushed on a river’s bank in early August 
when they are fishing. But those of us who set out to find the rype 
on the mountain-side realise that while on August 20 he may fly 
low, and give a clear view, and fall an easy victim to the moderate 
shot, yet_in the middle of September the Norwegian grouse can and 
does fly as strongly as any British bird. He is wild and shy, and 
once seriously alarmed will fly for a couple of miles without 
stopping. One reason why the rype does not, as a rule, attempt 
very long flights, unless hard pressed, is his terror of the hawk and 
mountain eagle. Very often I have seen, after both barrels have 
been loosed off, the remainder of a covey followed remorselessly by 
some bird of prey. I have even witnessed within sixty yards a 
wounded bird fall a victim to the sudden swoop of a huge falcon 
which has, with the utmost audacity, borne off its booty under the 
eyes, but outside the range, of the indignant sportsman. Four 
futile charges of No. 5 followed the brigand, but the grouse was 
gone beyond recall. 

The ordinary day’s shooting, then, is of the old-fashioned type 
over dogs, and we experience all that interest and delight in the 
setter’s work which, under modern conditions of English sport, is 
becoming rarer every day. Our Laveracks range well and stand 
steadily—a marked contrast to the small Norwegian dog, whose 
finnicky methods and false points and general lack of enthusiasm 
and ‘‘go” are the despair of the Englishman. The rype is, of 
course, the mainstay of the day’s shooting in the scrub. But the 
underlying water often breaks through the spongy turf into pools 
and rivulets, and now and again a snipe or a couple of teal fly off 
amid the bushes. Sometimes, too, a solitary blackcock skims over 
the valley, or a woodcock which has nested in this remote island 
flutters off, and will soon be winging its way towards the south. 

Later on in September, towards the end of our stay, we indulge 
in a klapjagt. Dogs and urchins of all descriptions, equipped with 
shrill cries and resounding tea-trays, force a way through the dense 
bushes higher up the mountains, and with luck one may secure 
better shooting than I have often experienced in well-stocked coverts 
at home. I say ‘‘ with luck” advisedly, for in this species of drive 
everything depends on the occupation by the guns of little points 
of vantage—some big boulder or mossy hillock which enables one 
to secure a clear field of fire over the tree-tops. 

Occasionally, too, a few of us climb to the summit of the 
central range of hills, some 2,000 feet of rough ascent. Game is 
not plentiful on these wind-swept heights, but we may find the poor 
ptarmigan running along and nestling in a cranny of the grey rock 
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to save himself withal from observation amid this protective cover- 
ing. On the bleak uplands, again, we often come across large flocks 
of golden plover, and great black and white eagles wheel round the 
rock pinnacles. 

Those who climb to this lofty summit are well rewarded. 
Island after island meets the eye, indented by fiords and studded 
with lakes innumerable. Far away on our left gleams the perennial 
snow-cap of a vast mountain where bears live unmolested, and round 
the whole group lies the broad girdle of the Arctic Ocean with 
the “countless laughter ” of its waters glistening in the full sunlight. 

Oh, the sheer happiness of these days—the physical enjoyment 
of health and manly sport in this life-giving air! We tread these 
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heights like the Athenians of old in delight and liberty, free from 
the sordid worries of life— 
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But the most pellucid air gives us also the joy of eating, and when 
we open a Thermos bottle and share out cups of hot coffee with the 
luncheon, the amazement of these simple islanders knows no 
bounds. Here is a modern miracle to counterbalance what they 
have just been telling me of the thaumaturgic Peter Dass, whose 
piety in days of old made even devils tremble; for this undaunted 
saint met Satan in the valley beneath us and imprisoned him in the 
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big solitary boulder that lies beside the road—a strange blend of 
ancient stone worship and medizval Christianity. 

As regards the fishing, our island contains more than twenty- 
five lakes, many of them connected with the sea. There is an 
admirable chain of lakes ending with a large lagoon of brackish 
water some two miles round, which empties itself into the Arctic 
Ocean by a sea stream. From August onwards till the heavy rains 
of October flood them a road into the fresh water, the sea trout and 
sometimes a grilse come up with every tide, and with a good 
Cholmondely-Pennell hackle or a ‘‘ butcher,” or in fact any bright- 
coloured fly, some can generally be eliminated from the procession. 
A big sea trout hooked in the sea stream gives one really first-class 
sport. With a whirr he runs the line out as he dashes for the sea" 
he has just left, and then, if by luck and skill you manage to hold 
him, he has always got those masses of waving seaweed which line 
the sides of the narrow channel. .I was once so exasperated at 
losing fish after fish from broken tackle, that I moored a small boat 
at the bottom of the sea stream, and when the next big fish seized 
the fly I cast off in the boat, followed him into deep water, and 
brought him to the net. But, after all, the harder the sport the 
more satisfactory it is, and a big fish kept safely away from the 
terrors of weed and well landed against the full current of an ebbing 
sea stream is about as satisfactory a bit of angling as one could well 
desire. 

In the big lagoon above the sea stream dwell all manner of 
sporting fish. Trout of various kinds rise well to any fly, and more 
especially, I think, to those of brighter hue. Moreover, the ‘say ”’ 
or coal-fish has often the audacity to leap wildly at a fly intended 
for nobler quarry than he, and in the twilight a ‘coachman ” or 
other grey or white-winged fly can sometimes secure these sea fish 
by the dozen. They form the staple food of the inhabitants during 
the winter months, and one of the most familiar sights near the small 
homesteads is a row of decapitated say drying in the sun and wind. 
When freshly caught and nicely fried the say is by no means to be 
despised, and if we want other sea-fish for table a small Norseman 
armed with a spiked stick patrols the shallows and deftly impales 
the wriggling flounder. How I wish some expert on the varieties of 
the Salmonidz could join our party one year, for I confess I cannot 
put names to some of the species which we catch! For example, a 
huge trout of a bright yellow colouring is often landed in this 
brackish water. Is this, I wonder, the Salmo @stuarius? Then, 
again, a fish which suggests a cross between a sea trout and a 
brownie is frequently caught in the fresh-water lakes, but whether 
any such hybrid is known to science I cannot say. The brown 
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trout grow to an immense size. Our record brownie scaled 8} lb., 
and in 1907 the average weight of the fish taken from one inland lake 
was actually 21b.; it would, I suppose, be difficult to beat such a 
record in the best English waters. 

As the shooting alternates with fishing, I have never yet had 
time to explore more than one third of the lakes which lie in the 
valleys of the island, but all of them apparently teem with fish. A 
collapsible boat of the Berthon type, light enough to transport over 
rough ground, would enable any subsequent visitor to test the value 
of all these sheets of water. In one of them, which communicates 
with the sea by a narrow stream, a black fish of gigantic size is 
declared by the people who live on its banks to rise occasionally to 
the surface of the deep water. This story of a huge fish, many feet 
in length, occurs with strange persistency in various parts of 
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Norway; and during the mobilisation of the Norwegian army in 
1906 we heard that on the mainland a file of infantry had been 
dispatched to the border of a local tarn for the purpose of destroy- 
ing a monster fish on its rising to the surface. There is probably 
some solid foundation for these stories, for it is certain that the 
Silurus or mud-fish sometimes grows to a colossal size in European 
lakes. The Badminton Magazine, some years ago, contained an eye- 
witness’s account of a tremendous tussle on Lake Como with a 
gigantic Silurus which, on being hooked, dragged the boat all over 
the lake and finally broke away. This is probably the same ugly 
creature a smaller edition of which I have often caught in the 
Orange River, when it formed a welcome addition to our blockhouse 
dietary. 
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At length, after our five weeks’ sojourn in this earthly paradise 
the inevitable evening of farewell arrives. A group of our faithful 
Norwegian friends stand on the quay and wave their handkerchiefs 
to us as the little steamer recedes into the twilight. For fifteen 
years these annual good-byes have furnished landmarks in the 
course of our life. And as the sun declines and all the ways are 
darkened, we think of the dear friends who, in the past, have shared 
these simple island joys—companions who have climbed with us the 
scented hillsides, gazed on the same beauties of lake and mountain, 
and gathered these innocent pleasures while they might. Ten years 
hence perhaps our knees may decline the task of traversing the 
more rugged slopes, but whatever betide us the sea stream and the 
lakes will still be ours; for fishing is a veritable possession for 
ever to the lover of sport. The chill of the Arctic winter is faintly 
felt in theair. The highest peaks are already whitened by a covering 
of fresh snow, and while we journey southwards to the comparative 
warmth of an English autumn we are leaving our islanders to the 
tedium and depression of universal snow and failing daylight. 
‘*The houses,” writes one of them to me last December, “are 
almost hidden beneath the deep snow. We have scarcely three 
hours of light. The ryper are now quite white except their bills, 
and all other birds have flown away from the island save only the 
crows.” Who can be surprised at a certain note of gloom and 
sadness which tinges the Norwegian temperament in these northerly 
latitudes ? 

One final word about the cost. The price we pay for our 
island sport is far from heavy. Living, and very comfortable living 
it is, is far cheaper than anything of the kind in England, and the 
rent paid for the hire of shooting and fishing is extraordinarily low. 
Five to six weeks of delightful holiday, including board, lodging, 
fishing, shooting, wages, and a bag of some 400 to 500 brace of 
grouse, 200 sea trout, and, say, 400 good-sized brownies,! not to 
mention a fair quantity of duck, snipe, geese, &c., can be secured 
by an outlay which contrasts very favourably with the money some- 
times paid for the miserable sport furnished by cheap English 
shoots and sporting estates advertised in the newspapers. We have 
all heard of the 30,000 acres of Irish shooting with the occasional 
rabbit and the weekly snipe; or the wretched fishing attached to 
some hotel, whose visitors flog the lake or stream from morning 
to night with scanty results. In Norway, or at any rate our little 
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THE DOOM OF THE BIG CAR 


BY CHARLES L. FREESTON 


Is the big car doomed? The question may well be asked now that 
the long-suffering automobilist has come under the ban of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is made the victim of additional 
taxation, on a progressive scale which rises to positively formidable 
proportions in the case of high-powered cars. Forty guineas for a 
‘*60 h.p. or over” is no light matter even for a rich man when it is 
remembered that the charge is an annual one, and that five years’ 
use of the car involves over £200 in taxation alone. 

From the public at large, of course, the automobilist has long 
since ceased to expect even a molecule of sympathy; but auto- 
mobilists themselves in plenty would be quite ready to declare that 
cars of very high horse-power have no raison d'étre now that 
efficiency has advanced by leaps and bounds in recent years, and 
cars of medium power will do wonders that were impossible at one 
time for engines of twice the size. As a motorist, however, who has 
driven many cars both small and large, I propose with the Editor’s 
permission to discuss the claims of the big car from various points 
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of view, and the possibility or otherwise of its ultimate extinction if 
the present scale of taxation is indefinitely maintained. Let me 
say, however, at the outset that 1 neither desire to act as special 
pleader for the high-powered engine, ignoring all inconvenient facts, 
nor, on the other hand, do I wish to endeavour to work up a case 
against it and deliberately ignore its good points, if it can be shown 
to possess any. But just as the outside public is in no way con- 
versant with the nuances of motor-car driving, and just as the 
majority of automobilists themselves have neither driven nor ridden 
on cars of over 50 h.p., I venture as one who has had a wide experi- 
ence of all types to state the pros and cons of the situation, without 
any passionate prepossessions in favour of one species or another. 

In the first place it is only fair to point out that the big car is 
not necessarily “‘the rich man’s toy” alone. The socialist at the 
street corner and the sensible man of affairs have very different 
ideas of the meaning of ‘“‘rich’’; and while the one would apply 
the word to the possessor of any motor car whatsoever, the other 
would be more sparing in his application of the term. There are 
automobilists who buy cars in lieu of the horsed carriages which 
they erstwhile employed; but there are motorists who buy cars 
because they love motoring per se, and ten years ago did not owna 
carriage of any kind. According to one’s ideas of enjoyment one 
shapes one’s life and spends one’s income; and two persons of 
precisely equal means will present two very different figures to the 
world. 

One will live in a large house and lavish money on its interior ; 
his wife and daughters may be fond of dress and the opera, and in 
many ways he may spend his money to a degree which prevents 
him from keeping even a small car. Another man, with whom 
motoring is a passion, will acquire a large car, spend little on his 
house and general amusements, and live in an altogether different 
style from that of the individual first named. It may even happen, 
moreover, that in the one case the man’s income is derived from 
capital, while in the other it is earned by work. 

Which of these two men is better deserving of the word 
“rich”? The answer is obvious; yet all who were not acquainted 
with the inner circumstances would, as a matter of course, assume 
that the owner of the car was the rich man, and must be exploited 
accordingly. But do any cases exist, it may be asked, of people 
putting motoring in the forefront and regarding it as one of the chief 
items of their expenditure? From actual experience I can say that, 
if their name is not legion, their numbers are at all events very large. 
And the desire to own a car at all costs must lead at times to the 
acquiring of a car big enough to come within the class at present 
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under discussion. I know one enthusiast, for example, who had 
bought a car only a week or two before the new rates of taxation 
were announced. He had bought it at second-hand, it is true, but 
none the less he was horrified to find himself within the category of 
the rich men with whom no one could be expected to sympathise, 
and who were to be mulcted in forty guineas a year accordingly. 
It was not until he went into the exact dimensions of his engine 
that he found that by R.A.C. rating it worked out at somewhere 
about 54 h.p., and this brought his prospective tax down to twenty 


guineas instead of forty—a discovery which afforded him some 
measure of relief. 
But the fact remains that the automobilist in question, so far 
from being rich, is a professional man working hard in London, and 
with no chance of using his car at all save at the week-ends. It is 
only possible, moreover, for him to keep a car at all by reason of 
the fact that he does not employ a chauffeur, but is an amateur 
mechanic of the keenest type, and loves a day in the motor-house, 
dismantling or re-assembling his car, almost as much as a day of 
actual driving on the road. Another man I know of is perhaps 
blessed with rather more means, and owns two cars, a 60 h.p. and a 
28 h.p. respectively ; but he, too, makes motoring his chief hobby, 
NO. CLXIX. VOL. xxIX.—August 1909 1 
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and attends to both these cars entirely himself, save, of course, for 
the mere cleaning. I have mentioned these two examples—which 
might be multiplied—because they point to what is really the crux 
of the whole situation, and that is the fact that while many auto- 
mobilists, especially the more recent recruits, regard the motor car 
from the standpoint of strict utility, there are others with whom the 
sporting idea is paramount. To them the driving of their own cars 
is a matter of unalloyed delight; a delight as keen as their contempt 
for those who are content to sit behind a paid driver. The presence 
of this sporting instinct must be premised before the fascination for 
a big car can be even dimly understood. 

Granting the sporting instinct, however, why cannot a man, it 
may be asked, give free rein to it on a car of medium power, especi- 
ally upon English roads? Often narrow, and never straight for any 
great length at a time, they put a natural embargo upon high speed 
quite irrespectively of police traps and legal limits. There can be 
no greater delusion, however, than to suppose that to blaze away at 
a delirious speed is the chief joy of the motor-car driver. What is 
so soul-satisfying is the conquest of mind over matter, and in this 
respect the bigger the car the better the sport. The equestrian does 
not enjoy lashing a horse to an unwarranted speed ; what he wants 
is a steed whose mettlesome ardour has to be restrained and bent to 
his own will. But whereas the rider has a single horse, however 
spirited or wild, to tame, the car driver is seated behind an 
engine which may have the power of sixty, ninety, or even a 
hundred and twenty horses bottled-up within a few inches of 
space. 

And yet what marvellous control he is able to exercise over a 
car of this type! Instead of urging the car onwards he is ever 
conscious of an almost immeasurable latent power, and always in 
touch with the little throttle-lever on the steering wheel, or the 
accelerator pedal by his right foot. The advance ofa single notch 
of the one, or the depression of the other to the fraction of an inch, 
will quicken the car’s gait to a degree that is immediately appreci- 
able. It must be restrained on the level, humoured on the hills, 
and controlled skilfully in traffic; but wherever the car be it is a joy 
to drive it. The man who handles a big car, moreover, is inevitably 
impressed by the consciousness that it is the most wonderful 
mechanical product of our time. Over a decade of continental 
racing has evolved a type of engine which at one time no one 
would have dared to foreshadow, for the essential factor in the 
situation is not that its designers have been able to produce a motor 
car of very high power, but that they have been able to produce it 
within the limits of a given weight. 
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The maximum weight under international racing rules has long 
been 1,000 kilogrammes, which is a shade under an English ton; 
and to fit anything up to 200 h.p. to a chassis, and yet contrive that 
the whole thing, ready for the road, including even the driver's and 
mechanic’s seats—I am speaking, of course, of cars in racing trim— 
shall not exceed the weight named, involves almost a miraculous 
excellence of design, material, and construction alike. The fitting of 


a full touring body adds, of course, extra weight according to the 
type employed; but the basis of 1,000 kilogrammes is always there, 
and to the mechanically-minded the high-powered machine is a 
perennial object of respect. 

It is because so many people see no manner of use for a high- 
powered vehicle, and fail to understand how it can possess any 
features whatsoever of attractiveness, that I have emphasised the 
potency of its claims upon sportsmen. None the less it is unde- 
niable that the big car has its disadvantages. It is of necessity a 
costly article—costly to buy in the first instance, and costly to 
maintain. Naturally it is hard on tyres by reason of its speed, and 
by reason of the fact that, unless very artistically driven, it gets 
away too quickly off the mark; and it is an axiom in motoring that 
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quick acceleration is more injurious to tyres than many miles of 
easy travelling. Much may be done in mitigation of wear and tear 
by the judicious selection of the right kind of tyre, and by the 
employment of large diameters; the influence of the latter, where 
the question of durability is concerned, is a revelation to those who 
experience it for the first time. Even here, again, it is not all gain, 
as the larger the diameter of the tyre the greater is its first cost. 
Big cars, too, are very thirsty, and their carburettors suck up petrol 
with appalling avidity. And though much depends upon the par- 
ticular type of carburettor that may be fitted, and the way in which 
the car is driven, it is in any circumstances impossible to expect the 
same economical results as regards miles to the gallon which are 
now available from medium-powered touring cars. The big car will 
also use a good deal of lubricating oil ; and above everything is the 
fact that, save in the case of the amateur who is not only enthusi- 
astic but practical, ownership of such a car involves the keeping of 
a skilled mechanic. 

It yet remains to be asked whether, apart from the sport of 
driving it, a big car possesses any further excuse for its prospective 
existence now that heavy annual charges and increased petrol 
duties have to be considered. Well, in the first place a big engine 
is not altogether out of place if attached to a full-sized limousine 
chassis, carrying six or eight passengers. The wheel-base of such a 
vehicle is very long, and the total weight, with a body fitted and a 
full complement of passengers on board, is considerable. With such 
a car, none the less, a journey from the South of England to the 
Scottish moors may be undertaken as an alternative to the train ; 
by which it is not to be implied that the car would rival the train in 
speed, but at least it may be said that it would make a speedy and 
comfortable journey, with all the freedom which the possession of a 
motor-car affords. 

Then, again, the big car is certainly not out of place if used in 
France. When road improvement is discussed in England it nearly 
always carries with it the idea of amelioration of the road surfaces ; 
but the great difference between the roads of England and France 
does not lie in the surface quality, but in the splendid width and 
still more splendid straightness of the Napoleonic highways for miles 
atatime. Thus a car on which one may tour in England and never 
have a chance of opening wide the throttle, save on steep hills, will 
on French soil appear absolutely slow, and may even run itself hot 
on the flat in summer through the manifold opportunities of speed 
which the circumstances allow. 

All things considered, however, I doubt whether manufacturers 
will trouble to lay down any new types which have engines big 
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enough to come under the maximum impost of forty guineas per 
annum. By manufacturers I mean, of course, British manufacturers. 
As cars are taxed by horse-power, moreover, in certain foreign 
countries, there is no doubt but that the majority of foreign makers 
also will cease to put cars of this type on the market, while even if 
they did their English agents would not find it profitable to import 
them. For some time to come we shall see a certain number of 
large cars on the road, especially as their selling value has been 


considerably reduced by the new duties, and some of them may be 
picked up so cheaply that driver-owners may secure them for the 
sake of sport alone: eventually, however, anything over 60 h.p. will 
be a vara avis. But from all points of view the advantages of a 
good engine up to 59 h.p. are unmistakable; and that these will 
continue to figure in the programmes of the leading constructors 
there can be no manner of doubt, although, of course, the bulk of 
their output will be made up of materially smaller patterns. 
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A Doc’s LirE In BurMAH. By “The Dog.” London: H. J. 
Drane, Ltd., 82a, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


The dog and a Colonel Sahib belong to each other, and the four- 
legged partner expresses approval of the biped. The Colonel, how- 
ever, he complains, ‘‘ never will talk about himself or the things he 
does, so of course, as Iam always with him, no one knows about Me or 
what J do.” This the dog considers a very regrettable circumstance, 
and as they took a delightful trip through Burmah no account of the 


expedition would have been forthcoming unless the canine com- 
panion had supplied the deficiency. Hence this little volume. 

The book gives in an unpretentious and agreeable style an 
excellent idea of the country, with sketches of the people, and 
enables the reader well to realise the expedition. A Mem Sahib and 
a Missy Sahib were of the party, which started off from Mandalay 
down the Irrawaddy, a new experience for ‘‘ John” as the dog is 
called, though he does not regard it as a name which quite accords 
with his dignity, and thinks he should have been distinguished as 
“Maung Myo,” the Burmese for ‘‘Mr. Brown,” that being his 
colour. He is by no means unduly intrusive in the narrative, but 
does not omit to let the reader know of his existence, or withhold 
his views of various little matters which occur, a rooted conviction 
being that not enough care and attention were bestowed upon 
scarcely the least important member of the quartet. 

John gives many quaint little bits of information, such as of 
the habits of the hornbill. ‘‘ Mrs. Hornbill is very fond of gadding 
about, so when she has laid her eggs and ought to sit on them 
Mr. Hornbill builds up a mud wall all round and over her, so that 
only her head can come out. He of course has to provide food. 
The Mem and Missy Sahibs rode for the most part in masculine attire, 
of which John approved, as when they put on stupid long clothes 
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they sometimes brushed away his best bone before he had nearly 
finished with it. Time after time the travellers came to extraordinarily 
beautiful spots, at each of which the Mem Sahib declared that 
‘this was where she should build her house.” The choice was so 
perplexing that it is not yet decided. His Sahibs puzzled John 
much, especially in one particular. ‘‘ They really seem very sorry 
for sick things, and do all they can for them, and yet they simply 
love to make things die by shooting them, and are as proud as any- 
thing about it.” According to John much time was wasted in the 
inspection of red stones called rubies, and in searching for them in a 
river, they not being good to eat or large enough to throw with 
effect at animals that might come to disturb him when he was 
inclined to be quiet. 

On the whole John approved of Namhsam, where much was made 
of the party by the Sawbawa (or Rajah) of Taungbaung. In 
sending down articles of furniture, food, and “ gram” for the ponies, 
however, John considers that the Sawbawa committed a grave 
breach of etiquette in forgetting any bones or little luxuries for him ; 
but he has regretted to notice that more civilised people than 
Sawbawa are apt to be thus negligent. This poor Sawbawa only 
had four wives, three Puloungs and one Burmese. A wife in 
Namhsam costs 300 rupees, with possibly the additional expense of 
divorcing her, which runs up to as much as 600; but this is only 
for subjects, not rulers. Rats were troublesome here, and John 
caught one near to his Missy Sahib’s bed, for which he was petted 
and rewarded so much that on subsequent evenings he sniffed and 
scratched to convey the impression that he was going to do it 
again ; but the ruse was discovered, and the Colonel Sahib behaved 
in a most ungentlemanly manner with a cane. 

The book gives a very cheery and pleasant little account of 
travel in a most fascinating land. If John had not claimed author- 
ship we should have attributed the work to one of the ladies. The 
pictures are spoilt, which is the fault of Miss A. Hamilton Williams, 
the artist ; for, though obviously good in themselves, they are drawn 
in crayon in a style which was unsuitable for reproduction. 


BririsH TERRIERS: Their Breeding, Management, and Training 
for Show or Work. Illustrated. By J. Maxtee. London: 
L. Upcott Gill. (3s.) 


Mr. Maxtee includes English and Welsh, Scotch and Irish 
terriers, and states that until the issue of his book no cheap work 
embodying the information here contained was accessible to the 
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millions interested in dog-keeping as distinguished from dog-fancying. 
The volume is singularly complete, full descriptions being supplied, 
scale of points of the almost innumerable breeds, hints on qualities 
and temperaments, criticisms of “fads,” advice on treatment, &c. 
by an expert who is a master of the subject. 


THE GENTLE ART OF ANGLING: A Practical Handbook. By 
Corrigeen. Illustrated. London: Vinton & Co. 1gog. 


The author excuses the production of a new book on angling by 
asserting that it would be presumptuous on the part of any writer 
to claim to have said the last word, and indeed it is tolerably certain 
that the last word will never be said on a subject about which, as he 
remarks, such ‘‘considerable diversity of opinion exists among the 
authorities.”” He is a successful fisherman, and sets forth the 
methods by which his own success has been attained. The volume 
is comprehensive, dealing with salmon—fly-fishing, bait-fishing, and 
spinning ; trout—wet fly, dry fly, spinning and trolling; and gray- 
ling, down to pike, perch, tench, carp, rudd, bream, barbel, dace, 
chub, gudgeon, and roach. If we can detect nothing specially novel 
in the work, it may be doubted whether anything novel remains to 
be written. The author’s purpose should, however, be well fulfilled. 


Equipped with this little volume the inexperienced angler will learn 
much about the fish he purposes—or hopes—to catch. and how that 
object may be achieved. 


THE CHAUFFEUR’S COMPANION. By ‘A Four-Inch Driver.” 
London: Mills & Boon. 1Ig0g. 


This is admittedly an ambitious work, seeing that it is “‘ written 
by an amateur for professionals.” It is nevertheless designed for ama- 
teurs as well—for everyone, indeed, who drives, or thinks of driving 
acar. Two of the chief points to be aimed at are ‘‘the preven- 
tion of unnecessary wear and tear, and the abolition of road stops 
(breakdowns) ” ; and the writer seeks to show how these difficulties 
may be evaded and overcome. He hopes that the book will be 
found under the cushion of the driver’s seat in many cars, and that 
when taken out for reference it will prove of value, a hope likely 
to be justified. He starts with a description of the engine, carbu- 
rettor, ignition, clutch, gears, brakes, &c., and proceeds with ‘‘ Hints 
on Management,” followed by ‘‘ Hints on Driving.” It is assumed 
that the car stops, and the student is instructed as to the various 
causes which may have brought about the halt. There are also 
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“Some Hints on Behaviour ” addressed to chauffeurs, and dealing 
with their conduct generally; excellent advice which may be 
summed up in the remark that these servants should be willing and 
respectful ; a matter, however, which is so obvious that it was scarcely 
necessary to publish a chapter dwelling on it. The good servant 
does not “laugh at any joke which he may overhear,” unless indeed 
it is really irresistibly funny, and he cannot help it—Mr. Hardcastle’s 
old grouse in the gun-room story, to wit—in which case he endea- 
vours to make his mirth unobtrusive. As for carrying a guest’s 
luggage into the house, there are chauffeurs who would do it asa 
matter of course, and others who would never dream of doing it, and 
would regard the request as little short of an outrage; but if a 
gentleman keeps disobliging servants that is his own’ fault. 


THE SEVEN STAGES OF GOLF. London: John Ouseley. tIgog. 


Comic coloured pictures of golf incidents which will serve to 
amuse for a few minutes before dinner, or while waiting at a golf 


club. 


Fryinc: THE WuHy AND WHEREFORE. By Aero Amateur. The 
Aero, Tudor Street, London. (rIs.) 


So far as we know this is the first little handbook about flying 
which has been published. What literature the subject may provide 
is a matter for the future. The author has something to say of the 
various machines which have already appeared, and of the theories 
on which their construction is based. He believes that if the 
Zeppeiin could not assuredly reach London from the German fron- 
tier now, an airship of that type will certainly be able to do so ina 
year or two. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


Acomplex problem of home life is the best method of lighting, and there are 
those who declare that electricity, coal gas, and acetylene must give way before the 
claims of petrol-air gas. Any system of lighting to be used in remote country houses 
far away from a town must have simplicity as its basis, for it is usually the 
gardener’s boy or the housemaid who has to act in the capacity of chief engineer. 
Many systems are operated by little hot-air engines, and whilst these may in a 
measure be satisfactory so long as an expert mechanic is on the spot, they cannot be 
recommended on the grounds of simplicity. Moreover it is essential that a gas 
system be perfectly automatic ; that is to say that if a light be required in the middle 
of the night, it should be possible to get it by simply turning on the tap at the 
burner. The Eos is probably the most satisfactory. This apparatus is driven by 
weights which are wound up once a day like a clock, and is quite automatic—the 
mere fact of turning on a burner anywhere in the house immediately starts the plant 
working. There is nothing to get out of order. The Eos Gas System is located at 
154, Cromwell Road, S.W., and all information is given in their booklet entitled 
“The Apparatus and the System.” 


Anyone in want of a boat, from a 4-ton yawl to a 1oo-ton motor barge-yacht, 
will be tolerably certain to find the craft sought on application to Messrs. Morgan 
Giles & May, Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers, Dudley House, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. They have vessels of all sorts for disposal, and, having a 
reputation to sustain, their advice may be accepted with confidence. In addition to 
the agency and designing business which they carry on at Dudley House, Messrs. 
Morgan Giles & May now also have their own yard at Hammersmith, where they 
build small racing boats, launches, &c. 


One of the most fascinating toys now obtainable is the scientific model of a 
flying machine as supplied by New Things, Lt., 38, Berners Street, W. No one 
would expect such a toy to be cheap—or rather, it should be said, obtainable for a 
small sum, and the price of the Wright Model is £2 12s. 6d.; but it is something 
more thana toy, as there is an absorbingly interesting principle to be considered, and 
it is difficult to imagine anything more attractive as a study at the present day, when 
aviation is being so rapidly developed. 


Much of the comfort of a day’s sport depends upon how the sportsman is clad, and 
at this time of the year, when grouse-shooting is imminent, attention may be paid to the 
pure flannel shirts, as also to the stockings, supplied to Mr. F. C. Bayley, of 34, Strand, 
and 19, Green Street, Leicester Square. Patterns may be had on application. 


Owners of country estates who are concerned with pumping or the installation 
of electric light may have their attention directed to a new type of windmill supplied 
by Steel Wings Wind Turbine Co., Ltd., St. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge, 
S.W. The economy of utilising wind power need not be dwelt upon, and it is claimed 
for these turbines that, except upon the rarest occasions, there is always amply 
sufficient wind for the purpose. This statement will be found justified on reference 
to the Kew Observatory Official Wind Records. The subject cannot be fully treated 
in a paragraph, but all information may be obtained at the office of the company. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie has made one kind of tobacco famous, and some favourite 
author is needed to do justice to the cool and fragrant “ Grand Cut,” supplied by 
Messrs. Godfrey Phillips, Ltd., 112, Commercial Street, E. It is sold in tins from 
43d., so that smokers can easily verify the assertions of the importers regarding it. 


The percentage of men and women with superlatively good eyesight is ex- 
ceedingly small. The majority are benefited by aids, which to some, indeed, are 
absolutely indispensable, and all who are in search of such assistance may be 
recommended to apply to Mr. R. S. Neumann, Gold Medallist Franco-British 
Exhibition, at 72, New Oxford Street, W.C., inventor of the new invisible bi-focal 
lenses. Mr. Neumann is always willing to examine scientifically (and gratuitously) 
the eyes of possible clients, and to advise them on the subject of their sight. 


Messrs. Curtis’s & Harvey’s little “ Shooter’s Year Book,” which goes into the 
waistcoat pocket, and contains many items of information, with pages for notes, &c., 
may be had on application to 3, Gracechurch Street, E.C. — 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in 
the October issue. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 


The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W; Captain G. Walton, 46th Punjabis, Simla; Mr. Arnold 
Keyzer, Cape Town; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Mr. G. H. 
Fitzgerald, R.A. Mess, Woolwich; Mr. P. S. Tibbs, Fort Jameson, 
North-Eastern Rhodesia; Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, 
Khartoum; and Mr. A. S. M. Summers, tgth Hussars, Cavalry 
Barracks, Norwich. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE HILL TOP STEEPLECHASE, HEXHAM, WHIT MONDAY, 1909 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Gill, Stockton-on-Tees 


A WELL-KEPT STICKLE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J]. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A DISPUTE AT THE FOURTH HOLE AT THE FIRST GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP FOR THE CADDIES 
OF THE CAPE GOLF CLUB—ALL THE CADDIES ARE NATIVES 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


MOLESEY LOCK ON WHIT MONDAY, 1909 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE ACORN STAKES, EPSOM 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


INTER-HOSPITAL SPORTS AT STAMFORD BRIDGE—START FOR THE HALF-MILE 


Photograph by Mr. H. Neame, Winchester Road, Highams Park, N.E. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE AT s:PRESTBURY PARK, 
CHELTENHAM—STONEBRIDGE, THE WINNER, LEADING 


Photograph by Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham 


BATTALION SPORTS, 3RD BATTALION COLDSTREAM GUARDS, AT KHARTOUM 
WRESTLING ON CAMELS 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Khartoum 
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A MISTAKE AT THE OPEN DITCH—-HALF TIME, WINNER OF THE MIDLAND 
HUNT STEEPLECHASE AT LOUGHBOROUGH 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 


FETTES COLLEGE SPORTS-—-FINISH OF THE 2ND CLASS STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Mr. A. R. Procter, Movedun House, Fettes College, Edinburgh 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


DUCK SHOOTING IN SIND 


Photograph by Major J. H. Anderson, 2nd East Lancashive Regiment, 
Karachi, India 


A SHETLAND PONY AND HER FOUR-WEEKS-OLD FOAL 


Photograph by Mrs. B. E. Figgis, Mill Hill, Middlesex 
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ICELAND-PONY TROTTING AT CELTIC PARK, BELFAST 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, Co. Down 


JIM THE FOX-TERRIER CLEARS THE TENNIS NET WITH A STICK IN HIS MOUTH 


Photograph by Mr. A. S. M. Summers, 19th Hussars, Cavalry Barracks, Norwich 
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MIXED SHOOTING. 


TO LET, 2,990 ACRES of PARTRIDGE and 

PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

Station one mile, one and three-quarter hours from Lon- 
don; pheasants about 1,000, partridges about 7:0, hares 
are very plentiful, woodcock shot last season 20 brace. 
Rent £400, including wages of three keepers and use of pony 
and gamecart. Further particulars and to view, apply to 

G. E. CONWAY, Crown Hotel, LUDGERSHALL. 


RIVIERA.—Beaulieu, South France. 
TO BE LET, 


Immediately, VILLA MAGDA, for long or short period; a most 
comfortably furnished VILLA, situated on high ground; good garden 
and croquet lawn. The house contains three reception rooms, six 
rincipal bedrooms (two double-bedded), bath room (h. and c.), excel- 
ent sous-sol accommodation for five servants; servants, plate, and 
linen by arrangement; telephone, gas, electric light, certificated 
English sanitation.—Particulars and Photographs from Ernest W. 
Givcurist, Wellington Club, S.W. 


A BERLIET 40h.p. CAR 
for HIRE. 


Smart, new turn-out. Any period. Reasonable 
terms. Expert engineer driver. 


FREDERICKS, 55, Hereford Rd.. BAYSWATER, W. 
*Phone 3,554 Padd,. 


FOR SALE, OR TO LET, ON LEASE, 
for any period, a pleasantly situated 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 


Three miles from Sandwich Station and Royal St. George's Golf 
Links, containing three reception rooms, eight bed and two dressing 
rooms, billiard room, and conservatory; flower and kitchen gardens, 
extensive lawns and grounds, orchard and meadows, about ten-and-a- 
half acres; also good stables, coach-house, cow-houses, &c.; two 
cottages.—Full particulars and terms of Hicxs & Son, Estate Agents, 
Sandwich, Kent, 


HIGH-CLASS 


30-h.p. Side Entrance CAR, 


for Touring and Town Work, FOR HIRE, 
by Hour, Day, Week, or Month. 


MODERATE TERMS. — 
Apply G. E. E., 11, New Cavendish St. Telephone: 3,977 Mayfair. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, 


Well furnished, four reception rooms, 10 bed rooms, bath 
room (h. and c.), large kitchen, &c.; lovely grounds (six 
acres), tennis and croquet lawns, orchard, fruit, and 
vegetables; sanitation perfect, excellent water; stabling, 
coach and motor house ; ample supply of plate and linen. 
To be LET, for one, two, or three months. 


Rev. I. Wodhams, Great Houghton Rectory, Northampton. 


CHRONIC, 


CURED BY NEW TREATMENT, 
without restriction to present habits. 
REFERENCE TO CLERGY. 


Apply STANLEIGH COMPANY, Limited, Norfolk 
House, Laurence Pountney Hill, London. 


ALCOHOLISM, 


Backward and Delicate 
Boys. 


Vacancy at wnusually healthy and beautiful Rectory. 
Number I:mited. Care, comiort, progress. References 
to the Bishop of Thetford, Lord Teignmouth, and 
families of position. 
RECTOR, Ashleworth, GLOUCESTER. 


PERSPIRATION 


will create no unpleasant odour if the famous and unique Toilet Powder 


POUDRE DE SANTE 


is used. An application during the morning toilet gives complete immunity for 
the whole day. 
Sold in Dainty Boxes (with name only), price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
Write for descriptive booklet tree. 


MARSHALL & CO., 70a, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


COLES, CARY 


Manor House, Winterbourne Stoke, SALISBURY. 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. 

Prize Winners Royal, leading English, and Foreign Shows. Salisbury 

Fair, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1904, 1906, 25 gs. Challenge Cup. Chicago, 
101, all Champions and Firsts for Rams and Ram Lambs.. St. Louis 
Exhibition, 1904, 10 sheep exhibited—all won class prizes, besides 
Grand Champions, reserve Grand and Champions. Annual Ram Sale, 
August 1906, extraordinary records; Twin Ram Lambs let for 205 and 
120 gS.; 90 averaged £21 10s, Selections always for Sale. Annual Sale 

of Rams, rooo, August 6th, 


F. E. INDER, 


Builder, Contractor, 


and 


| Sanitary Engineer. 


: 
ESTIMATES FOR DECORATIONS AND 


REPAIRS TO TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, &c. 


98, Camberwell Road, and at 
86, Adys Road, East Dulwich. 
Telephone—377 Hop. LONDON, S.E. 


Subscription Rates. 
(POST FREE.) 


HOME, 


12 Months - 
G Months - - 
3 Months - - 


ABROAD. 


12 Months commencing 


The Badminton Magazine. 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Govent Garden, London, W.C. 
Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for. 


months, 
.--y for which I enclose 


6 Months 


3 Months Name -— 


Address 


Date 


15 8 SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
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A NEW ERA IN VENTILATION. 


GLOVER-LYON SYSTEM 


Pure air, regulated to any temperature without the 


Fla discomfort of draughts, and adaptable for heating purposes 


to any method (hot water, steam, gas, or, preferably, 


Trade Mark. electricity) in use. 


Descriptive Booklet on application to the 


GLOVER- LYON VENTILATION CO., Ltd., 


Caxton House. Westminster. 
Telephone: Westminster 679. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. CREDIT ACCOUNTS. 


The Fairest and Most Advantageous Terms ever offered to the Public by any 
Com:nission Agent are to be found in the Pocket-Book sent free 
upon application to 


JOHN 
Turf Accountant, 
FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 
ESTABLISHED OVER I7 YEARS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


READY-MONEY COMMISSIONS, with DAILY SETTLEMENTS. | 


020-000-8200 


1802 


LEATHER TRADES 
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PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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